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Our Sunday-school article this week presents the 
field and work of the Methodist Protestant Church ; 
one of the many branches of the Methodist family. 


Cyprus comes into special prominence as an early 
mission field of the Christian Church. Professor 
Hall, who helps our readers to an understanding of 
its main features and characteristics of that day, is 
peculiarly well qualified, by both personal observation 
and general and special studies, to write of this matter. 


An important theme, in connection with the study 
of the Acts, is that which Professor Evans treats in 
his “ Jews and Gentiles in the Apostolic Church ;” 
the first part of which we give to our readers this 
week. It is impossible to understand either the 
nature or the history of the Christian Church as an 
organization, without taking into due account these 
two diverse elements of its composition. 


The younger the scholars, the more important their 
‘teaching. It is a great deal easier to get a good 
Bible: class teacher, than to get a good teacher for a 
primary class. The lack of good teaching may not 
show so readily in the younger class as in the older 
one; but it is only the worse for being concealed. 
Adult scholars will’ be likely to quit a poor teacher. 
Little folks must stay and suffer. Pastors and super- 
intendents ought not to lose sight of this truth in their 
Sunday-school management, In looking up teachers, 





and in assigning them to duty, let the younger schol- 
ars always have the preference. Many a teacher will 
answer for grown-up scholars who is by no means 
sufficient for a class of little folks. 


It was a good point which was made by a clergy- 
man, at a recent ministerial gathering in Boston, that 
all true progress in theology must be secured through 
a better understanding of the Bible teachings; not 
through any un-biblical theories as to what God 
might have taught, or ought to have taught, to man. 
If any uninspired formulas of the ages are found to 
be at variance with the letter and spirit of the Bible 
text, they will have to give way before the pressure of 
intellectual and spiritual progress. But if any new 
theology is based only on what uninspired men think 
is the fair or reasonable view of God’s ways of work- 


24 | ing, without any Bible teachings on which to rest 


their thinking, that theology will not secure any 
permanent hold on the Christian mind, whether its 
advocacy be by European or American professors. 
There is no better way of finding out what God means 
than by looking at the Bible record to see what God 
has said. 


If any teacher is inclined to think that the children 
of his charge are tolerably well informed on the com- 
mon things of every-day life, or in the rudimental 
elements of practical knowledge within a child's 
scope, let him test them by a few special questions 
about particular matters in such fields of information. 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall of Cambridge, Massachusetts, has 
been making some interesting experiments in this line 
among children just entering the Boston primary 
schools, and he gives the results of his observations in 
a bright and readable article in the May number of 
The Princeton Review. Having taken pains to 
secure only children of a fair average of intelli- 
gence, he had them questioned, three at a time, in a 
room by themselves, by well-trained and experienced 
teachers. The tabulated percentages, showing the 
degrees of knowledge and ignorance on the part of 
two hundred of these children, will be likely to sur- 
prise any one who has not looked into this subject 
before. For example, one-fifth of these children 
did not know their right or left hand ; one-fourth of them 
did not know their elbows; one in three had never 
seen a chicken ; two out of three had never seen an 
ant; one out of three had never consciously seen a 
cloud ; two out of three had never seen a rainbow; 
more than half of them were ignorant of the fact 
that wooden things are from trees; more than two- 
thirds of them did not know the shape of the 
world; nine-tenths of them could not tell what 
flour is made of. And so with a long list of 
lesser and larger matters. A single conclusion of 
Dr. Hall’s in view of all his studies in this interesting 
field, is one which we have often had occasion to empha- 
size in connection with the theory of teaching, and 
which we are glad to re-emphasize with this illustrative 
enforcement: “There is next to nothing of pedagogic 
valué, the knowledge of which it is safe to assume at 
the outset of school life.” 


Light and darkness stand over against each other 
as symbols of good and evil. Christ is called the 
Light of the world. His followers are said to be as 
lesser lights in the world he came to save. They are 





commanded to walk in the light, and to let their 
reflected light shine for the guidance and the cheer of 
others. The enemies of Christ are called the children 
of darkness; their works are works of darkness, and 
their end is the abode of darkness. Hence the 
measure of a man’s faith and of his power for good 
may be found in his capacity for light-absorbing and 
light-shedding.. There is a style of crystal match- 
safes known as “self-illuminating.” If they are 
kept during the day in a bright room, their sub- 
stance is such, that they will absorb sufficient light 
from their surroundings, to make them luminous in 
the darkness after nightfall. Their advantage is, that 
when you enter a darkened room at night, you can be 
guided by such a luminous match-safe to the means 
of a more permanent and brilliant light. So it ought 
to be with every disciple of Jesus. In his hours of 
walking in the light of the Sun of Righteousness he 
should absorb sufficient light to enable him to glow 
with contained and reflected light in any darkened 
room he may be called to enter. By this means, those 
who would otherwise walk in darkness may be guided 
surely to the means of an abiding light as their 
own possession. We all know persons of this 
sort. They bring light into any room they enter. 
They seem to shed light out of surrounding darkness, 
And again we know persons who have the power 
of darkening the sunlight in the brightest room, 
by their very presence. They come between the light 
and our eyes like a piece of smoked glass; and the 
sun is always eclipsed while they are with us. 
Whether we are to shed light, or to shadow light by our 
presence and influence is not a question of tempera- 
ment merely. It is a question of personal duty. 





THE MIGHT-HAVE-BEEN AND THE 
MAY-BE. 

There is a wrong use, as well as a right one, of 
proverbs, and sayings, and poetical quotations. Many 
persons have dwelt with tender sentiment on the 
beauty of Whittier’s celebrated allusion to the sad- 
ness of “ It might have been ;” but many others have 
turned the well-known lines into a positively mischiev- 
ous influence. We are tempted to speculate upon the 
past possibilities of life in a spirit which is of little 
service to our present work. Jf we had not been 
turned aside from a pet project when it promised suc- 
cess ; if a parent or husband or wife had not met with 
financial disaster ; if we could have been permitted to 
choose our place of abode, and our life-work,—how dif- 
ferent would have been our success! Brooding upon 
past possibilities, in too many cases, makes people dis- 
contented, and virtually unsettles their religious faith. 
Discontent with one’s “lack of opportunities,” in 
excuse for the demerits of the past, is but one step 
from distrust of the Divine Power itself. 

Much of men’s regret for bygones is based on an 
untrustworthy memory and a one-sided view of expe- 
riences. It is natural to consider the disadvantages 
outside of one’s self, rather than the lack of a right 
spirit in one’s own heart. It is easy te: forget the 
dangers and troubles incident. to a once-prized plan, 
while remembering all its potencies and promises. It 
is much easier to complain of “ circumstances ” than 
to acknowledge a deficiency in one’s own powers of 
making the best of things. Some men and women, 
therefore, talk of “fate” and “chance” and “ mig. 
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fortune” in a way which is essentially pagan, and| had been given a chance; certainly Christians, 
utterly removed from a true Christian view of God’s | believing in a Father in heaven and a Son bringing 
providence. If we have made right use of our privi- life and immortality to light, cannot decently be less 
leges and conditions, it is no part of our duty to com- | brave, Looking upon the past, with its records of 


to enjoy church and Sunday-school,” again it may be 
right to be hot and sweltering on Sunday, in order to 
one’s getting out to church or Sunday-school whether 
he enjoys it or not, Being “ comfortable” and being in 


plain of the result. If we have failed to make the 
most of ourselves, have wasted time and strength, and 
have resisted what we ought to have accepted, then, 
surely, it is no part of our privilege to shift the blame 
upon “luck” or “ fortune,” by which we virtually 
mean God himself. The past is the past; its bygones 
and might-have-beens are behind, and not before ; and 
the right use of their lessons does not lie in unchris- 
tian complaining or morbid retrospection. 

“ Itshall be,” therefore, is usually a more sensible 
utterance than “It might have been.” To every 
reader of these words there remains some time and 
many opportunities. If but a day of life is left, and 
all the previous days have been fruitless and wicked, 
that is no reason why the remaining twenty-four hours 
should be spent over the might-have-been. In the 
past lie lessons for the present and the future. Retro- 
spection and self-analysis are useless unless they bear 
fruit. The knowledge of a past error ought to be a 
guide to a future success. 

Then, too, there is no greater pleasure in the world 
than that of making amends to others for the wrongs 
we have done. The bygones of life have not affected 
the individual alone; they have reached out and 
influenced others with whom he has had to do. Sad 


blessings given and dangers escaped, they may 
well exclaim : 


Of all glad words of tongue or pen, 
The gladdest are these : “ It might have been.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


If prizes are a good thing in Sunday-school work, why 
shouldn’t they be good in church work? Prizes have 
been offered in the Sunday-school for the highest stan- 
dard in punctuality, and for the bringing in of most new 
scholars, and for memorizing the largest number of Bible 
verses or catechism answers. A while ago, in one of the 
Western states, a prize was offered at a county fair for 
the best Sunday-school on exhibition, among the fat 
oxen and fast horses; although it wasn’t stated whether 
the prize was to be given for fullest numbers, or for 
finest appearance, or for best singing, or for the largest 
number of conversions, in the schools on parade. And 
now from the state of Maine there comes another illus- 
tration of the prize system—in church work. An officer 
of a church there sends a slip from the local newspaper, 
with this announcement: 

“The Ladies’ Circle of the Congregational Church next 
Wednesday evening, at the vestry, will offer a novel entertain- 
ment—A Soap Bubble Contest—offering a prize to the gentle- 


a state to “ enjoy” one’s privileges, mustn’t be looked on 
as the true test of fidelity in duty. Rest and worship are 
to be obtained so far as is consistent with duty; but one 
may be compelled to forego both rest and worship in 
order to the saving of life, or to some ministry of mercy. 
Rest and worship for ourselves are not to be sought at 
the expense of rest and worship for others. We have 
no right to keep others at work on Sunday in order that 
we may be cool and comfortable and enjoy our Chris- 
tian privileges. It is not merely a question whether we 
would feel better if we could go out to abarber’s on Sun- 
day morning and “enjoy ” aclean shave ; we are to con- 
sider whether we have any right to keep the barbers 
from their share of rest and their privileges of worship. 
It is not merely a question whether we should be better 
fitted to teach in the Sunday-school if we could cool off on 
Sunday noon with a portion of ice cream; but we are to 
ask how we could justify ourselves in keeping the ice- 
cream dealers from having their Sunday morning’s rest 
and worship. So, also, about the going to public baths, 
and the making use of Sunday trains, and the seeking of 
coolness and comfort and other Christian privileges for 
ourselves, in anysuch way. A main point to be consid- 
ered is, Are we thereby helping to deprive others of their 
Sabbath privileges? Even though one should be able to 
say, As I do this thing, there is no Sabbath-breaking in 
it; he must still meet the question, Does my course tend 
to hinder other persons from keeping the Sabbath as 


man blowing the largest bubble, and one to the lady doing 
likewise. Usualsupperat 7 P.M. Admittance, 10 cents, Sup- 
per, 5 cents, Come one, come all, and help the ladies.” 


And our correspondent writes inquiringly : 
We are anxious to know the wisest course to take, in a church 


they ought to keep it? If the barbers’ shops, and the 
ice-cream manufactories, and the public swimming-baths, 
ought not to be kept open on Sundays, with all the work 
thereby involved to others, then let us do nothing that 
and Sunday-school appearing before the public in such adver- we really yt soemingly tone - thet. end; whether onz 
tisements as the one enclosed. Many of the patrons are teachers particular act brings “scandal” or not. 


in the Sunday-school connected with this church, also church- , 
members and readers of your paper. 


remembrance of old mistakes is only good when it 
turns the mind to the correction of those mistakes. 
Much more of the past, in this sense, lies within our 
power, than we realize at first théught. There are 
yi still living, within reach, those who can be affected 
f and benefited by a new and helpful purpose, springing 
up in the place of the old failure. A grudge may be 








ii Your counsel is respect- | Jt needs to be borne in mind by our readers, that The 
an removed, a hate may be softened, a misapprehension | fly sought in Notes on Open Letters. Sunday School Times is not set to the advocacy or 
Pin ii corrected, or a long-owed debt repaid, in one way or Well, now, what is the doubtin such a case? Surely, | defense of any one school of systematic theology ; but 


i i another. Works meet for repentance prove the sin- 
ie | cerity of the changed purpose ; and restitution for the 


“it is good to be zealously affected always in a good 


that its mission is to promote therough Bible study, with- 
thing.” Church activity is certainly commendable. If 


out attempting to conform the statements of its separate 
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im ii past is as essential as right action in the future. Two 


noted citizens of Boston, in addressing the Harvard 
Temperance League, have lately taken a manly stand 
in acknowledging this duty. Instead of spending 
their time in sad reflections on wasted opportunities, 
both these gentlemen have gone before the League 
and told its members that temperance was a good thing 
forty-five years ago, though they then neglected to say 
so, and that it is a good thingnow. There is evenan 
added force, to be applied to present work, in the 
intensity due to a sense of past neglects. That which 
has been undone we add, when we can, to that which 
still remains to be done. 

After all our work in the way of amends and 
restitution, of making up for lost time, there remains 
the duty of being satisfied with the divine manage- 
ment of past life. If some things have not come to 
us for which we once hoped, others have been kept 
from us which would have been manifestly evil. He 
must have led an exceptional life who cannot say, at 
twenty years, or forty, or sixty, “I am glad I didn’t 
have my own way.” How often does the familiar 
line: “Thus farthe Lord hath led me on,” when 
sung in church or prayer-meeting, fall upon the 
ear like a direct message from-on high, waking a 
loyal response in the heart. We are sorry for those 
men and women who, looking back into their lives, 
fail to recognize there the shaping hand of One wiser 
than they. To many there is needed no other proof 
of the existence of God than that offered by the record 
of their own personal experience. Gifts received, joys 
granted, miseries escaped, sorrows turned to blessings 
—all these are in themselves theistic arguments not 
to be brushed aside. Who cannot see how his own 
schemes were mistaken ones ; how his bitterest disap- 
pointments are matter for present rejoicings? Who 
can honestly say that his own management of life, 
without any help from outside and from above, would 
have been more successful than that which has been 
necessary “ under the circumstances ” ? 

Even the fatalists of pagan antiquity did not 
grumble about what they might have been if they 





this church values the blowing of soap bubbles, either as 
an evangelizing agency, or as a means of grace to the 
blowers—or even as a good way of raising money for 


the Lord’s treasury—why shouldn’t the church-members 


come together for a competitive blow-out? Whatever is 
worth doing, is worth doing well. Moreover, whatever is 
to be done well, requires due preparation. Therefore, it 
is clear that in this case, with the church-standard as here 
indicated, a clay pipe and a bowl of suds are to be 
counted among the important helps to church and 
Sunday-school efficiency. Family and school and pulpit 
ought always to co-work for all legitimate church 
endeavor. Parents and pastor in this church are to fill the 
flowing bowl—with suds, and be an example to the 
younger flock in all good work with pipe and bowl. 
Perhaps, indeed, it would be well to have a round or two 
of practicein bubble-blowing, before the regular exercises 
of the Sunday-school, at its ordinary sessions, so as to 
keep the hand in ; somewhat after the fashion of singing- 
practice in so many Sunday-schools. If that church is 
right in its methods of church work, there needs to be 
only a slight change in the apostle’s words of exhorta- 
tion, to adapt them to the church-members who enter on 


this “novel” competition: “ Know ye not that they that 


blow in a soap-bubble contest blow all, but one receiveth 
the prize! So blow, that ye may obtain.” 


Every Christian has a duty to consider well the effect 
of his personal conduct upon others; and in many a 
matter his duty is to be decided by the effect his conduct 
is likely to have on others; or by what is involved in it 
for others. This is a truth peculiarly applicable to the 
Sabbath question. What we can fairly do without vio- 
lating the proper bounds of Sabbath observance, often 


hinges on the needs, or the rights, or the weaknesses of 


others. And this thought seems to be in the mind of a 
Missouri correspondent, who writes: 


How should such a question as the following be answered, in 
the sweltering days of the coming summer? [If itis right to be 
cool and comfortable on Sunday, so as to enjoy church and 
Sunday-school, and it is allowable to commence the day by a 
good cold bath—how then if one has no bathing conveniences 
at home? May one take acool dip in the neighboring swim- 
ming bath at 5 A. M., being home at 6, and so giving no scan- 
dal? When, too, it is the only day in the week that it is possi- 
ble to go. Or is this Sabbath-breaking? 


To begin with, let it be understood that while it may 
be “right to be cool and comfortable on Sunday, so as 





lesson-help writers to any such common theological sys- 
tem. Losing sight of this fact, our readers are often 
writing to us, to ask how the statement of one writer can 
be reconciled with the statement of another on the same 
lesson ; or how either can be conformed to our corres- 
pondent’s system of theology. Here comes a Pennsyl- 
vania reader with an inquiry of the latter sort, as follows : 
In the discussion of the lesson on Saul’s Conversion, M. C. 
Hazard, in his Teaching Hints, says: ‘“‘ When Saul saw the 
Lord, and arose from his vision blinded, but obedient, he was a 
converted man, When, after days of fasting and prayer, he 
received the Holy Spirit, through the hands of Ananias, he was 
a regenerated man.” If I understand that expression, it means 
that Saul was first converted and then regenerated. I have 
always taught that the very opposite is true; that regeneration 
always precedes conversion. The very nature of regeneration 
teaches us this. It is mot possible, as I understand it, for one 
to be converted,—that.is to turn from his sin unto Christ, and 
obey him—until the Holy Spirit has renewed him—regenerated 
him. Dr. A. A. Hodge, who is good authority, says: “ Regen- 
eration is the implantation of a gracious principle ; conversion 
is the exercise of that principle. Conversion signifies the first 
exercise of the new disposition implanted in regeneration.” 
That is, first, the principle—regeneration; then the exercise of 
that principle—conversion. Was Saul’s conversion from this? 
Will you give us some light on this in Notes on Open Letters ? 
That word “conversion” has a popular meaning, 
which is very different from its biblical meaning. It is 
commonly used as synonymous with “ regeneration.” 
Again, it is used, theologically, as by Dr. Hodge, as the 
active manifestion of a state of regeneration. Butinthe 
Bible it is used to indicate the act of turning from one 
course toanother. Men arecalled on, in the Bible injunc- 
tions, to turn about; to turn toward the Lord, in order to 
obtain his blessing. The Revised New Testament has, 
indeed, substituted the word “turn” for the term “be 
converted” in a number of places. Thus, at Matthew 
18: 3, for “ Except ye be converted,” it gives “ Except 
ye turn ;” and in Luke 22: 32, for “ When thou art con- 
verted,” it gives ‘“‘ When once thou hast turned ;” andso 
on. It is clearly in thts sense of the term that Mr. 
Hazard used the word “ converted.” As tothe old theo- 
logical question of “ moral inability,” as discussed in the 
schools, we do not propose to attempt an argument on 
either side. Sinners are called on, in the Bible, to turn, 
or to convert themselves, in order thatthey may be regen- 
erated. They are not told to sit down and wait until 
they are regenerated, in order that they may turn, or be’ 
converted. And such appeals as the Bible makes, shall 
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have their place in the columns of The Sunday School 
Times. Peter, and he was “good authority ” you know, 
said (Acts 2: 38) to his hearers, “ Repent and be bap- 
tized ... and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost;” and, again (Acts 3:19), “ Repent .. . and be 
converted [or, turn againj that . . . so there may come 
seasons of refreshing from the presence of the Lord.” 
Peter didn’t say, First be regenerated, and then you can 
repent; or First be regenerated, and then you can be 
converted. But just how Peter’s words can be conformed 
to the various schools of theology, the professors of 
theology must decide. We decline to take the responsi- 
bility of that matter. Meanwhile, we shall follow Peter’s 
method of preaching, whether it seems to all our readers 
to be altogether orthodox, or not. 








UNDER THE SPRINGTIDE SKY. 
BY HENRY R. DORR. 


O breath of the wakening year, 

And waters cold and clear! 

Mists from the banks of the lake arise 

To join the clouds in the dim, gray skies ; 
Streams rush down from the mountain side 
To swell the flood of the river wide, 

And over the hill-tops high and grand 
Hastens a breeze from the southern land. 


O songs of birds in the air, 

And sunshine everywhere! 

High on the maple above my head 

The blue-bird perches where buds are red, 
And utters softly his clear, low call. 

The gray clouds open, and over all 

The marvelous glow of the sunshine breaks— 
The robin comes and the earth awakes! 


O forest no longer dumb, 

The glorious days have come! 

Afar in the woods the wild vines creep 
Over the mosses, and cold brooks leap 
Among the rocks in the wild ravine. 
Gaily the trees put on their green, 

And in the branches the blithe birds sing 
Till the dim retreats of the forest ring! 





JEWS AND GENTILES IN THE 
APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 


First ARTICLE, 


BY PROFESSOR LLEWELYN J. EVANS, D.D. 


The law of unity in diversity, and diversity in unity, 
is impressed on all the works of God. It enters largely 
into the life, movement, and beauty of nature. It is an 
important factor in the development of humanity. It 
reveals itself no less prominently in the history of the 
Church. “There are diversities of gifts, but the same 
Spirit. And there are diversities of ministrations, and 
the same Lord. And these are diversities of workings, 
but the same God, who worketh all things in all.” 
(1 Cor. 12: 4-6, Revised Version.*) 

It is difficult at least to conceive of progress along a 
line of unwavering uniformity. A level which never 
rises above itself we instinctively call “a dead level.” 
Monotony tends to stagnation. As Tennyson says, 
“More complex is more perfect.” Complexity, with 
its differentiations, variations, contrasts, diversities of 
activity and function, presupposes life, with its play 
of forces, its interactions, counteractions, developments. 

The philosophy which would resolve alike the history 
of the race and the history of the Church into the 
antagonism and reconciliation of forces, is based on a 
truth. It errs when it assumes that this is the only, or 
even the chief, operative force. The Hegelianism which 
explains Christianity as the product of internal antago- 
nisms during the first two centuries, is especially at 
fault when it leaves out the divine factors of the history 
of Christianity, the supernatural agency of the Spirit 
of God, and the divine life in the Church; and when, 
in addition, it exaggerates the diversities of the early 
church, intensifying contrasts into contradictions and 
confounding internal variations with external and essen- 





tial oppositions. It is none the less true that these con- 
trasts and variations existed, and were an important 
factor of the life of the Apostolic Church. 

The most prominent of these diversities are those 
which were represented by the Jewish and Gentile | 
elements. It is important that we appreciate aright the | 


nature, extent, forms, relations, and effects of these | 
diversities. To this end let us glance at some of the | 


| 
* The citations in this article, being intended to-present the New Testa- | 


ment statements in their most exact form, wil im every instance be | 
taken from the Revised Version, 





leading landmarks which indicate their historic rela- 
tions. 
I. Historic LANDMARKS. 


The synagogue was the cradle of Christianity. “Sal- 
vation is from the Jews” (John 4: 22). “ That repent- 
ance and remission of sins should be preached in his 
name unto all the nations, beginning from Jerusalem ” 
(Luke 24: 47). It will be interesting to trace the develop- 
ment of a Jewish society into the Christian Church. 

1. First landmark: The Day of Pentecost, For 
the particulars see Acts 2: 1-18. The phenomenon of 
special significance for our present purpose is the gift 
of tongues, as exercised on that occasion. “There 
appeared unto them tongues, parting asunder, like as 
of fire; and it sat upon each one of them. And they 
were all filled with the Holy Spirit, and began to speak 
with other tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance. 
Now there were dwelling at Jerusalem Jews, devout 
men, from every nation under heaven. And when this 
sound was heard, the multitude came together, and 
were confounded, because that every man heard them 
speaking in his own language.” This was the wonder. 
Into the rationale of it we need not enter here. The 
fact, the result, is all that concerns us. Devout Jews and 
proselytes, representing as to their nativity and speech 
“every nation under heaven,” Parthians, Medes, Elam- 
ites, Egyptians, Libyans, Cretans, Arabians, dwellers in 
Mesopotamia, Judea, Asia Minor, Rome, heard the proc- 
lamation of the mighty works of God in their own 
tongues wherein they were born. The judgment of 
Babel was reversed. Inspiration and prophecy were 
heard speaking in the dialects of the heathen world. 
A strange unification and consecration of speech were 
witnessed, which announced at once a cosmopolitan 
order of things to which Judaism had been an entire 
stranger. 

2. Second landmark: The Mother-church in Jeru- 
salem. It was inevitable that the controlling element in 
the mother-church of Jerusalem should be recruited 
from the nativistic Jews, in whom the cultus of the 
temple, the influence of Jewish officialism, and the local 
atmosphere of the Holy City, had developed a decidedly 
national, Hebraizing spirit. As Christian converts 
these men were “ Israelites indeed.” Christianity was 
to them a spiritualized Judaism, the Old Testament 
fuifilled. The Church was the synagogue rejoicing in its 
Messiah.- “If there come into your synagogue a man 
with a gold ring,” writes the great Jerusalem “ pillar,” 
James (James 2: 2). The temple was no longer a 
prophecy, but a witness. Its ordinances were more akin 
to sacraments than types. Its morning and evening 
incense symbolized for them the intercession of the 
heavenly High Priest. Clinging to the sanctuary of the 
nation and the sacred observances of the law, they felt 
no call to desert the one nor to give up the others. 


“ Blessed be the Lord, the God of Israel ; 
For he hath visited, and wrought redemption for his people,” 


was their Christian psalm (see Luke 1 : 67-79). 

8. Third landmark: The Hellenists and Stephen. 
Already, however, there existed in the Jewish nation an 
element, growing in numbers and importance, which 
showed greater susceptibility to foreign ideas and influ- 
ences, and which more readily affiliated with the 
Gentile and especially with the Greek world. The 
Jews in whom this tendency manifested itself were 
known as Hellenists. As might have been expected, they 
were more liberal in spirit, broader in culture and better 
fitted to appreciate the more spiritual catholic and 
progressive forces in Christianity. An incident in the 
social administration of church life in Jerusalem led to 
the more prominent recognition and activity of this 
Hellenistic element. As was implied under the preced- 
ing head, it was natural that the administrative control 
of the interests of the Jerusalem community should lie 
in the hands of the nativistic or Hebraic element. 
Remembering the sensitive relations which must have 
existed between the two parties, the Hebraic and 
Hellenistic, even in the Christian brotherhood, it is not 
strange that we read that “ when the number of the 
disciples was multiplying, there arose a murmuring 
of the Grecian Jews against the Hebrews, because their 
widows were neglected in the daily ministration (Acts 
6:1). In order to remove all occasion for such discrimi- 
nation on the one side, or suspicion on the other, as 
well as in order to relieve themselves of superfluous toil 
and liabilities, the apostles established a Bourd of Service, 
consisting of seven competent men. 

In the constitution of this board, the significant fact 
that every one bears a Greek name, while one is 
expressly described as “a proselyte of Antioch,” while 
it may not warrant the inference that all the appointees 


were Hellenists, gives unquestionable proof that the 
Hellenistic element received full and just recognition. It 
was an advance step of decisive importance. It was the 
Jirst victory over Jewish exclusiveness in the practical life 
of the church. It brought to the front a more positive 
aggressive spirit in the proclamation of the gospel. 

Two names in particular emerge into prominence as 
representatives of a broader and more spiritual Chris- 
tianity. First and foremost is the name of Stephen, the 
protomartyr of the Church, and the forerunner of Paul, 
whose brief and powerful ministry for a time threw into 
the shade that of the apostlea themselves. He is 
described as “ full of grace and power.” His opponents 
“were not able to withstand the wisdom and the spirit 
by which he spake ” (Acts 6: 8, 10). In him Chris- 
tianity makes its first break with the dominant Pharisaism of 
the day. For the first time it distinctly and formally 
announces itself as—not a modification of Mosaism, not 
a devotee of the temple, but as a new spirit, a new 
order, divinely foretold, and destined to supersede law 
and temple. For his fearless proclamation of this truth 
Stephen was stoned to death, the first Christian martyr. 

4. Fourth landmark: The Evangelization of Samaria. 
The stoning of Stephen was a signal of persecution. 
With the exception of the apostles, the believers were 
scattered abroad from Jerusalem. As so often in the 
history of the Church, Satan outwitted himself. Every 
fugitive was a missionary (Acts 8: 4). And nowanother 
of the seven emerges into prominence,—Philip, who came 
to be known as “the evangelist” (Acts 21:8). He 
sought refuge in Samaria, and there he preached the 
Christ. And the multitudes gave heed with one accord 
unto the things that were spoken by Philip, and there 
was much joy in that city (Acts 8: 5-8). 

When the church in Jerusalem heard that “ Samaria 
had received the word of God,” Peter and John were 
sent there. In answer to their prayers the pentecostal 
blessing was repeated in Samaria, a divine witness to the 
full equality of the Samaritans in the Christian Church, 
Remembering the animosity which existed between the 
Jews and the Samaritans, and the contempt of the for- 
mer for the latter as a partially heathen population, we 
have in this incident another significant step forward. 
The expansive power of Christianity here pushes against 
another race-barrier, and throws if down. It was the 
second victory of the Christian-universalism. 

5. Fifth landmark: The Conversion of Cornelius and 
his Household. It might still have been claimed, how- 
ever, that, thus far, the development of the Church had 
taken place strictly within the Abrahamic lines. As yet 
even the Christian Church might have been designated 
the Church of the Circumcisigg. As the church of uni- 
versal humanity it could not long stay shut up within 
these bounds. The decisive turning-point for this 
advance was the conversion and baptism of the house- 
hold of Cornelius. See Acts 10. We cannot dwell on the 
details of the event. Suffice itto say that, under divine 
guidance, we might even say under a divine constraint, 
exerted through a supernatural vision thrice enacted in 
his presence, Peter, the great apostolic leader of the 
Church, was brought to disregard his natural preposses- 
sions, to break over the distinctions and restrictions 
which fenced in the holy, theocratic nation from the 
profane Gentile world, and to receive into full and equal 
fellowship an uncircumcised Roman officer, with all his 
household, on the simple condition of faith in Christ. 
On this occasion, again, the extension of the bounds of 
the Church received the divine attestation in the renewal 
of the pentecostal effusion of the Holy Spirit. 

6. Sixth landmark: Paul, and the Evangelization 
of the Gentiles. The admission of Cornelius and his 
household, significant as it was in principle, and far- 
reaching in its consequences, still remained for a time 
an isolated fact. The first-fruits had been garnered, but 
the vast harvest remained untouched. Peter succeeded, 
indeed, not only in silencing the censures which the 
more rigid Jewish party in Jerusalem passed upon his 
conduct at Cesarea, but in making such a glowing 
| representation of the manifest presence and power there 
| of the Spirit of God that all in Jerusalem united in 
glorifying God. See Acts 11: 1-18. But for the pres- 
| ent that seemed to be the end of the matter. Neither 
| Peter nor any other apostle felt prompted to carry the 
gospel to the Gentiles, however willing they might 
| have been to receive such a convert as Cornelius in 
exceptional circumstances. The dispersed fugitives who 
| had traveled as far as Phenice, Cyprus, and Antioch, 
| « spoke the word to none save only to Jews” (Acts 11. 
20). Possibly at Antioch a more liberal and progressive 








| spirit prevailed, although it is not altogether certain 
whether we should read (Acts 11: 21) that the Lord 
| Jesus was preached to the “ Greeks,” or the “Grecian 
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Jews.” (The Revised Version here prefers the former 
reading ; Westcott and Hort, the latter.) 

This decisive and final step of Gentile evangelization 
was reserved for the apostle Paul. In him the univer- 
salism of the gospel found its first, its most active and 
eminent exponent, It was his special honor to be the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. The missionary spirit of 
Christianity reached in him at once its most intense, 
and most extensive expression. To his sublimely 
spiritual faith and divinely broad love there. was in 
Christ neither Jew nor Gentile, neither circumcision 
nor uncircumcision, With him, above all apostles, 
missionaries, and martyrs, it was—‘ Christ for the 
world, and the world for Christ!” This is the keynote 
of his doctrine and of his life. Under his inspired 
leadership the Church crossed the Rubicon, leaving 
behind it the exclusiveness, the legalism, the externalism, 
of Judaism, and marched forward to the conquest of 
the world, 

F II. Jewish DIverRsiries. 


The evolution of a Christian universalism of which a 
brief outline has thus been given, and which reached 
its climax in Paul, was not accomplished without a 
struggle. The advance did not take place equally all 
along the line. The various stages of the advance 
require to be noted, and along with these, at certain 
points, even stationary or reactionary tendencies. 

1. The Council of Jerusalem (A. D. 50), and Compromise 
Measures, 

The bold and independent course of Paul, and the 
antagonism which it evoked from the extreme partisans 
of Judaism, as well as the solicitude felt by those who, 
while less extreme, still revered the law, and adhered to 
it, led to the apostolic conferences and council described 
in Acts 15 and Galatians 2. In the private conferences 
Paul secured the complete recognition, by the other lead- 
ing apostles, of his apostolic claims, as also of his doctrines, 
methods, and labors. In the public council the result 
reached was in the nature of a compromise. On the one 
side the evangelization of the Gentiles was recognized 
as the fulfillment of Old Testament prophecy; faith was 
recognized as the sole condition of salvation; and the 
Jewish extremists who disturbed the churches by 
attempting to impose on the Gentiles the restrictions of 
the Mosaic law—in particular, circumcision—were repu- 
diated. On the other side the Gentile converts were 
required to make certain necessary concessions to their 
Jewish brethren; in particular to abstain from things 
sacrificed to idols, from blood, from things strangled, and 
from fornication. This concordat was of value as an 
exhibition of the essential unity of the church, and of 
the Christian temper ofits members. In some details, 
however, it could be only a temporary expedient 
As, on the one side, the Gentile element acquired an 
overshadowing predominance, and the spirit of Chris- 
tian liberty asserted itself more and more emphatically, 
while on the other side, Judaism, in so far as it retained 
its distinctive existence in the church, became more and 
more a rigid, contracted, ritualistic faction, it became 
more and more impossible for a progressive Christianity 
to be circumscribed by the limitations of the Jewish sys- 
tem. We find, accordingly, that within a few years its 
decrees—outside, at least, of Palestine—were treated as 
already obsolete. Thus, in writing to the Corinthians 
(Eph, 1), and to the Galatians, near the close of the same 
decade in which the council was held, Paul altogether 
ignores its decisions on points under discussion ; although 
he himself soon after, during his last visit to Jerusalem 
(A. D. 59), complied with the suggestions of James and 
the brethren that he take a vow of purification, and 
show the Jews of that city that he was no extremist in 
his views respecting the observance of the law on the 
part of Jews. See Acts 21: 17, seg. 

2. The Judaistie Reaction. 

Let us here trace briefly the course of the Judaistic 
reaction in theChurch, It exhibits itself under two gen- 
eral phases, with certain modifications of each. 

(1.) The former of these phases is mainly of a negative 
character. 

(a.) It exhibited itself at the outset as a reluctance to 
recognize the complete equality, in the church, of uncir- 
cumcised Gentiles. It tended toward a policy of non- 





intercourse with the latter, and toward the establishment 
of a caste of circumcision in the church. See Galatians | 
4:17, where the expression, “they desire to shut you | 
out,” points toward this separative process. Such in the | 
main, although influenced in part by a still more extreme | 
spirit, was the reaction in Antioch, which for a time | 
swept away into its current even Peter and Barnabas, 
and which called forth the indignant protest ef Paul 
(Gal, 2: 11, seqg.). 


‘acter. Its adherents constituted an exclusive religious 


require circumcision as a necessity, they exalted it asa 
privilege; and in the case of Jews by birth, they regarded 
the failure to circumcise as a species of disloyalty to the 
national law, the institutions of Moses, and the customs 
of the fathers. See Acts 21: 20,21. Their preachers | 
proclaimed the substance of the gospel, although ina 
spirit and by methods at times which were alike unchris- 
tian and unfriendly to Paul (Phil. 1: 15-18). He indeed 
magnanimously welcomed their labors in furtherance of 
the common cause. Their Christianity was however 





stationary, ofthe rudimentary Jewish type. See Hebrews 
5: 12,6: 2. 
(6.) After the fall of Jerusalem this phase found | 
expression in the sect of the Nazarenes, who accepted | 
the Epistles of Paul and the real divinity of Christ. | 
Their Christianity, however, remained partial, and rested 
on an Old Testament basis, its affiliations, indeed, being 
patriarchal rather than Mosaic, as may be inferred from | 
the apocryphal document known as the “ Testament of | 
the Twelve Patriarchs,” which proceeded, in all proba- 
bility, out of this school. 


(2.) The other phase of this development was more | 
distinctively reactionary. Its representatives insisted on | 
circumcision as indispensable, on the law as irrepealable. 
Their principles and demands are set forth in Acts 15: 1, 
seq. ; Galatians 2: 3; 5: 6, 12, 13; Titus 1: 10. 

(a.) During the life of Paul these men arrayed them- 
selves in active and bitter hostility to him and his gospel. 
They stirred up sedition and strife in the churches (Tit. 
8:9); they organized cliques and factions (Gal. 4: 17); 
they perverted the gospel (Gal. 1: 7); they preached a 
gospel which was no gospel (1: 6, 8, 9); they stole in 
privily, playing the spy, and seeking to bring others into 
bondage (2: 4); they were “the dogs, the evil-workers, 
the concision” (Phil. 8: 2); “false apostles, deceitful 
workers” (2 Cor. 11: 17); a “synagogue of Satan” 
(Rev. 2: 9, 3: 9). 

(b.) Later this tendency reached its climax in Ebi- 
onitism, a distinctively heretical sect, the members of 
which pushed their opposition to Pauline Christianity to 
the extreme of rejecting the divinity of Christ, and discred- 
iting his supernatural conception, although accepting his 
Messiahship; they also insisted on circumcision, and 
looked for the return of Christ to reign in the earthly 
Jerusalem for a thousand years. 

8. The Jewish Sects and their Influence. 

In this connection we may direct our attention for a 
moment to the influence of the Jewish sects on the devel- 
opment of Christianity. 

(1.) Pharisaism. Theinfluence of Pharisaism is plainly 
perceptible as a prominent factor in the Judaistic devel- 
opment, as just described. It was natural that Christians 
of Pharisaic antecedents should make much of the law, 
and uphold whatever tended to maintain the distinctive 
ascendency of Moses and Israel in the Christian Church. 
Hence we are not surprised to read in Acts 15: 5, that 
there rose up “certain of the sect of the Pharisees who 
believed, saying: ‘It is needful to circumcise them [the 
Gentiles], aud to charge them to keep the law of Moses.’” 

It was to be expected, on the other hand, that where 
the peculiar tenets of Pharisaism found points of affinity 
in Christianity, as in the doctrine of the resurrection, 
such points would enlist the earnest sympathy and sup- 
port of the Pharisaic element. See Paul’s appeal to it 
in Acts 238. 

(2.) Sadduceeism. As a religious system, Sadduceeism 
with its materialism, its skepticism, and its rejection of 
the resurrection, was much further removed from Chris- 
tianity than Pharisaism; and thus we find that the earliest 
and most bitter persecution of the Christian faith came 
from that party. Its influence on the development 
of the Church could be only of a negative character. 
Possibly the denial of the resurrection, attributed to 
Hymeneus and Philetus in 2 Timothy 2: 17, may have 
proceeded from this influence, although it is much more 
likely that it was due to the false spiritualism, and depre- 
ciation of the material body, which was characteristic of 
Manichean and Gnostic schools. 

(8.) Essenism. It is exceedingly difficult to appreciate 
the precise value and significance of the tendency which 
this name represents during the apostolic era. The 
tendency itself partook of a mystical and ascetic char- 


fellowshijf, bound together by the ties of certain mys- 
teries into which they wereinitiated. Their speculations 
were directed more particularly to the processes of crea- 
tion, the connection of evil with matter, and the mediation 
of angels, their ideas concerning which points exhibit 
elements of affinity with Gnosticism. Their views of | 
the religious life found expression in celibacy, fasting, | 





probably be traced to some extent in the views of the 
marriage relation, and in particular of conjugal absti- 
nence, referred to in 1 Corinthians 7; also, possibly, inthe 


| speculations to which the Epistle to the Colossians points. 


This latter point will be treated again in the next article. 
Lane Theological Seminary. 





CYPRUS IN THE DAYS OF ST. PAUL. 
BY ISAAC H. HALL, LL.B., PH.D. 


Scarcely any point of earth has been the meeting- 
point of so many civilizations and varied national 
influences as the island of Cyprus. Its monuments 
reach back into the pre-historic, and its early records, 
though scanty, rise out of the mists of tradition and 
fable. The Bible speaks of its early inhabitants (Kittim) 
as descendants of Javan, the first Greek; and these the 
early secular accounts mingle with the Caphtorim, the 
Philistim, and the other descendants of Mizraim. As 
the ages went on, every nation in turn, from Persia to 


| Italy, from Greece and barbarous middle Europe to 


Egypt, swept over the island; some nations again and 
again, and each leaving its traces to this day, upon monu- 
ments whose richest gathering is to be found in the unpar- 
alleled collection at the city of New York. The Egyptian, 
the Greek, the Assyrian, the Pheenician, the Persian, 
the Roman, all left in Cyprus the traces of their art and 
their writing; the island itself gave birth to a peculiar, 
though perhaps mingled art, as well as to a peculiar 
semi-hieratic, syllabic writing. Later, Venice and Eng- 
land held sway ; then, after a conquest celebrated with 
all the refinements of cruelty, Turkey planted its heel 
upon the island; and now at length England holds it 
again, as a rather burdensome dependency. 

But in the time of Paul it was a Roman consular 
province, separated into four divisions. Salamis was 
head of the eastern district, New Paphos of the west, 
Amathus of the South, and Lapethus of the north. This 
division was doubtless made by Augustus, though we 
have no certain record of the facts. At one time 
the province comprised only three divisions. Before 
Augustus’s time the island had formed one province with 
Egypt; in Cicero’s time, it was one with Cilicia. Of its 
earlier condition under the Roman rule, much that is 
particular and pleasant may be learned from Cicero’s 
Epistles. Of its condition under Julius, Cleopatra and 
Cesarion, and of the troubles until Augustus’s time, we 
know little more than political occurrences, and those not 
in detail. We can tell much of its weights and measures 
and coins, and we have knowledge sufficient for a 
Kingsley, a Scott, an Ebers, or a Becker, to construct a 
historical novel worth the reading. We know, too, the 
names of a succession of consular governors or pro-con- 
suls, with many wide gaps, however, down to the time of 
Hadrian. These are preserved mostly in inscriptions 
found at Lapethus, at Kitium, at Ammochostos (Fama- 
gousta), at Kurium, and at Paphos. Inscriptions found 
at other places fill up many more details. The informa- 
tion they give, however, is incidental, as they relate 
chiefly to the time of the erection of this or that statue, 
and by way of date record the names of Officials in power, 
with those who took part in the erection or the ceremony. 
Dry enough these seem to the casual reader; but to one 
who has known the excitement of bringing to light an 
inscription of the time of Tiberius, or of a Ptolemy, 
and finds himself, so to speak, at the grave of an event 
thus located, or as the restorer of an ancient landmark, 
or as the rescuer of a bit of history from uncertainty and 
fable, no chase could be more engrossing. 

We know, too, from the monuments, of the flourishing 
trade with Rhodes and Italy, at least; upon the great 
amphore that served for Rhodian packing boxes we can to 
this day read the name of the ruler under whom the 
goods were sent, and upon the Roman lamps we can still 
read the maker’s name. We know that the salt-lakes 
at Kitium furnished salt for Palestine, and the mines 
of the island yielded a large revenue to Herod the Great. 
But precisely at the time of St. Paul, we know almost 
no more than is recorded in the book of the Acts. Sergius 
Paulus is stated by Engel, author of the best monograph 
on Cyprus, to have received the government of Cyprus 
under Tiberius; but it is not easy to put one’s finger 
on his authority outside of the data given in the book of 
Acts. 

However, it is not very difficult to see what must have 
been the path of Paul and Barnabas and John Mark 
“through the whole island” from Salamis to Paphos, 
nor to know what sorts of people he would meet with. 
Jews and Greeks and Romans were everywhere, nor can 
we suppose that the Egyptians or Phcenicians were absent, 


| strict dietetic regulations, and other ascetic observances. | The island had always been a chief seat of the worship 


While the more evangelical of this party did not | Their influence on the development of the Church may | of Venus, though her great temple at Old Paphos was 
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not now in its ancient glory; nor were the grand 
shows and processions and degrading rites, that had once 
enlivened the sea-coast plain and terrace for miles along 
toward New Paphos, any longer continued in their full 
public idolatries and wickedness. Apollo, for many 
purposes confounded with one of the Pkheenician 
Baals, and Hercules, confounded with the Pheenician 
Melkart, Were held in high honor. Doubtless, then, 
as among the populace now, Venus was considered a 
real historical personage, who, though a goddess, had 
actually walked the earth, risen from the foam of the 
sea, bathed at Hieroskepis, and caused the flush of spring 
first and originally to gladden the earth at Cyprus. Magi- 
cians and sorcerers abounded. Life and business, no 
less than splendor and art, were conspicuous everywhere. 
Heathen temples and shrines were in every city; 
Christianity had already been sown from the blood of 
Stephen ; but the Jewish synagogues—present, doubtless, 
in all the larger towns—were the natural and perhaps the 
only available places in which to attempt to spread the 
word. These synagogues, however, appear to have left no 
traces. The Jews were banished from the island under 
Trajan, never to appear there in force again. For cen- 
turies no shipwrecked Jew, cast upon the island, was 
suffered to live. 

The routes to be taken through the island from Salamis 
are two. One route passes across the Mesouria, the plain 
between the mountain ridge,—ridges of which the 
northern one walls the sea-coast, shutting off Lapethus, 
Cerynia, Macaria, Aphrodisium, and Carpasia, as if 
another country, from the rest of the island; while the 
other ridge runs in a loftier but irregular chain across 
the south-western portion, beginning at the Mountain of 
the Cross, including the anciently sacred Mount Olympus, 
and ending at Point Drepanum. Paul might have gone 
up the course of the river Pediseus to Ledra, the modern 
Nicosia or Levkosia, and then have crossed to Damascus, 
and bent back his steps to Idalium, to the shrine or 
temenos (if not town) of Golgoi, to Tremithos, and down 
again to Citium on the southern coast. Or, from Ledra 
he might either have gone on across to Soli, then across 
to Arsinoe, and then across to New Paphos. To have 
turned from Ledra up around the mountains to Lapethus 
and the other northern cities would have been making a 
path only to retrace it; for there are but few passes 
across the mouatains, and each more difficult than a 
long journey on the sea-coast strip beneath. 

Each of the places just mentioned has sent many of its 
relics to New York; enough to furnish volumes of 
description. Except across the dull but richly produc- 
tive Mesouria, with its slowly changing panorama of 
distant mountain views on either hand, all the routes 
just hinted at are extremely beautiful; and on the 
northern mountains the view of the hills of Caramania 
(then Cilicia) is clear and charming. 

Hard as it is to suppose that Paul could either have 
visited or have missed the northern cities, the relics of 
the towns in the Mesouria show that they were seats of 
idolatry, and their inland situation seems to furnish 
little reason for their being attractive to Jews. The great 
cities in Cyprus have always been on the sea-coast. 
From Salamis, Paul could either come around by Leu- 
colla and Throni to Kitium, along the sea all the way, 
or he could cut across the plain and hills to Kitium, tak- 
ing Tremithos, Golgoi, and Idalium on the way, if need 
be, and even go as far as Tamassus. 

But at Kitium would begin the beautiful part of his 
journey. Kitium was a noble city, with its walls, its 
stadium, its necropolis outside, and its two harbors. To- 
day its plan may be traced, and numberless topographi- 
cal restorations may be made. Here Pococke found so 
many Pheenician inscriptions; here was dug up the 
Sargon obelisk now in Berlin; here numberless relics 
were recovered by many an antiquarian, and here, to- 
day, relics lie in the streets, or built into the walls of 
the houses. Sarcophagus lids form many a street- 
crossing. At Salamis the relics were mostly under- 
ground, except those near by, chiefly at Famagousta, 
which speak only of Venetian and Turkish times. The 
ancient arsenal there is still tolerably well stored with 

the stone cannon-balls of five centuries ago. 


From Kitium the road passes along the famous salines, | 
lakes covered in warm weather with a crust of salt ; and 


then begins one of the most interesting and diversified 
journeys imaginable. As the native Cypriotes move, it 
is about five or six days’ journey to New Paphos. Some- 
times the road passes up and down gentle hills, sometimes 
crosses or winds up and down ravines, sometimes it 
climbs steep cliffs, with here and there a place decidedly 
dangerous. Now it crosses a level, now the mule’s hoofs 
slide down the road—here a channel a few inches wide 
worn in the rock by the animals’ feet—for a rod at a time, 





again the path is in the water of the sea, beneath a wall 
of lofty rock. The deep valleys teem with olive-trees 
more ancient than any outside the garden of Gethsemane, 
the Kharab-trees on the side-hills often snatch the 
rider’s hat away, and rub him roughly on the shoulders. 
Beneath the rocky precipices one looks up at the white 
crows and the great eagles; or if he is riding along the 
giddy cliff-edges, the eagles may be soaring about him. 
Marium, Amathus, with their skillfully built tombs, 
Limassol the modern port of the southern central coast, 
and the burial-place of the lamented Cypriote archeolo- 
gist Siegismund, Colossi the original home of the Com- 
manderia wine, with the tower of the Knights of St. 
John whose commandery gave that name to the wine, 
are all of intense interest. Colossi lies just within that 
level tongue of land which projects so conspicuously out 
on the south, where the name Capo Gatto, or Cape Cat, 
still commemorates the importation of cats to destroy 
the asps. Crossing that tongue, we come in sight of the 
cliff of Kurium, now so famous for the treasure there 
found by General di Cesnola. It is at this point that 
the rougher part of the journey commences; and the 
mule takes many slides in the rocky trough which forms 
the road just after passing the ruins of the stadium of 
ancient Kurium. One night must be spent on the road 
between Kurium and the ruins—the wonderful ruins— 
of the temple of Venus at Old Paphos, the- modern 
Kouklia. 

Of this temple many relics are aboveground; but it 
would require a fortune to excavate it. Thence to 
Ktima, the inland representative of New Paphos, is an 
easy journey, with the mountains on the right, and the 
plain and the sea on the left. It requires little imagina- 
tion to repeople all this ground with the worshipers of 
Venus; but though the place is fit and ample, and the 
displays were rich and splendid, the tales of the ancient 
historians and poets are horrid, with all their recorded 
pomp and circumstance. Before reaching Ktima we can 
turn aside to Hieroskepis, the famous “ bath of Aphro- 
dite.” Here, from a beautiful natural grotto issues a 
perennial stream, cool and limpid; and about it are old 
mastic-trees, of the sort which the classic student asso- 
ciates with the story of Pentheus. This glen is a charm- 
ing spot, full worthy of its name. Few glens in America 
are more romantic and alluring. 

From Ktima down to New Paphos is a ride through 
miles of tombs—a vast necropolis. These tombs must 
have been there in Paul’s day, and many an inscription, 
now illegible, niay have been read by him. There is also 
there, at least, one rock-cut temple, or shrine, to Apollo, 
whose Cypriote inscription can still be read. The les- 
sons of this necropolis to the archxologist are marvelous. 
Nowhere else, to my knowledge, are gathered so many 
various kinds of tombs, telling so many tales of different 
conditions in life and different modes of burial. 

But we pass through the small village, built among 
medizval ruins, and here we are at the harbor whence 
Paul embarked for Perga. Upon the ancient mole you 
may*walk and pick up shells; for now it isonly a pebbly 
strip of beach above the ancient structure, and the little 
harbor is nearly filled up with the deposit and accumu- 
lations of ages. We wonder if Paul took a flying trip 
across the hills to Arsinoé and Soli, and why he did not 
sail across from the excellent harbor of the latter place 
(whose moles are still visible under water), and make-a 
possibly shorter journey to Pamphylia. But the scanty 
record of his short trip is all that history furnishes us of 
the Cyprus of his immediate time. Here he left the 
island at Paphos; and it would only feed our fancy to 
linger further at this now abandoned port. 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK OF THE 
METHODIST PROTESTANT CHURCH. 


BY THE’ REY. J. F. COWAN. 


The genius of Methodism makes it alive to Sunday- 
school interests, and ever since the Methodist Protestant 
Church came into separate existence, in 1828, on account 
of advocacy of lay representation in church government, 
it has had Sunday-schools. 

For a number of years this church, in common with 
many others, gave but little prominence to the work. In 
December, 1852, Dr. John Scott—to whom belongs credit 
for doing pioneer work in this field—began the publi- 
cation of The Missionary and Sunday-school Journal, 
an eight-page monthly. In 1865, that publication hav- 
ing passed into other hands and been discontinued, he 
again appeared with The Sunday-school Protestant. 
In 1870 he was succeeded by Dr. Alexander Clark, and 
the name of the paper was changed to Our Morning Guide. 





were added. The first two—both semi-monthly—are 
still published at Pittsburgh. 

The church had no strictly denominational lesson 
literature until 1878, when Dr. E. J. Drinkhouse, of 
Baltimore,—the founder of our present series,—inaugu- 
rated The Bible School, a four-page monthly devoted 
to an exposition of the International lessons, and general 
religious reading for juveniles. A year later, with 
characteristic enterprise he brought out the Bible School 
Journal, for advanced scholars and teachers. The field 
still widening, in 1879 a quarterly and weekly leaf 
appeared,—the Journal being made exclusively a 
teachers’ help. The Bible School series including My 
Picture Lesson, for primary classes, with the papers 
before mentioned, furnishes a complete list of periodi- 
cals for the work. They have a combined circulation 
of nearly 100,000, the Bible School series alone having 
over 50,000. 

The number of schools reported by the Methodist 
Protestant Year Book of 1883 is 2,648; officers and 
teachers, 18,477; scholars, 90,702. But eight confer- 
ences make no report, and others make incomplete ones. 
The numerous “union” schools in rural districts are 
not usually reported as they should be. So defective 
are the statistics, that it is impossible to approximate 
the amounts raised for Sunday-school work, contributed 
by Sunday-schools for missionary and benevolent pur- 
poses, number of conversions, of schools organized, and 
many other facts of vital importance. But some schools 
are doing active missionary work by assuming the sup- 
port of girls in the mission school at Yokohama, 
Japan. Beside this, a number are contributing to the 
“brick fund” for the erection of a Mission Home. 
Grace Church, Cincinnati, has an organization called 
the Willing Workers, and other churches have mission 
bands among the children. The first Sabbath in May is 
Children’s Day throughout the church. 

As yet there is no organized supervision of schools, 
except in the Maryland conference, where the Rev. 
T. H. Lewis was elected Sunday-school secretary. In 
almost every part of the work, however, local institutes 
for normal work are held, and several of the annual 
conferences have their Sunday-school conventions, while 
in all of the sub-district conferences this work is a 
prominent topic. In our branch of the Methodist 
Church, Sunday-schools are theoretically and practically 
self-governing, and, upon the whole, we are taking 
advanced ground in every direction. There is a grati- 
fying growth of interest in the work as manifested by 
the rapid development of our literature, and the 
constantly increasing desire for the introduction of 
advanced methods. In every department we are doing 
more work and better work than ever before. 


Adrian College, Michigan. 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—_—————. 


_— DID BOB THINK? ai 


BY ERNEST WOODSTONE, 


Bob was an old horse on my great-grandfather’s farm. 
He was a very clever horse; but it is not so much for 
his cleverness as for one thoughtful thing which he did, 
that his name has been handed down to us who live so 
long after him, and who never saw him. 

He was very fond of children; the boys who lived 
near used to have many a pleasant game with Bob 
on sunny afternoons when he was grazing in the fields 
or by the roadside. Sometimes they chased Bob, and 
sometimes he chased them; and it was a funny sight to 
see the old horse running after a troop of boys, uttering 
a peculiar whinny, which said as plain as words could say 
it, “Isn’t this real fun, boys?” 

One day Bob was coming slowly through the one long 
street of the village, dragging a loaded cart behind him. 
There, right in the middle of the street, a little child was 
sprawling in the dust. No one noticed it until Bob and 
the cart were close upon it. Was the child to be trodden 
beneath the horse’s feet, or crushed beneath the broad 
wheel of the cart? No, just as the mother rushed out of 
a doorway with a shriek, Bob stooped down, seized the 
child’s clothing with his teeth, and laid the little one on 
the foot-path out of harm’s way. It was done tenderly, 
quietly, and it was over in a moment. Then the wise 
horse went on as if he had done nothing surprising. 

Do you wonder that we keep Bob's memory green? 
And isn’t his thoughtfulness a lesson-for the little boys 
and girls whose common excuse for carelessness which 
injures others is, “I didn’t think”? Bob thought; and 


In 1878 the Child’s Recorder and the Sunday School | his thinking saved a child’s life, 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
| Second Quarter, 1883. | 


1. April 1.—Simon the Sorcerer 



















eevee Acts 8: 14-% 

2. April 8.—Philip and the Ethiopian .Acts 8: 26-40 

3%. April 15.—Saul’s Conversi ..Acts 9: 1-18 

4. April 22.—Saul Preaching CHrist ..........cccceceeerreereeerses ACES 9: 1H31 

6. April 20.—Peter Working MIracles.........cemessseessereeeseres Acts 9: 32-43 

6. May 6.—Peter Preaching tothe Gentiles. Acts 10: 3-4 

7. May 13.—The Spread of the Gospel.......... Acts 11: 19-30 

&. May 20.—Herod and Peter.. Acts 12: 1-17 

0. May 27.—Paul and Baraabas in Cypr on cts 13: 1°12 

10. JUMe 8.—At ANLUOCH.......ccccccseeeccreeeereeeercerereereeerers Acts 13: 13-16, and 43-52 
ll. June 10.—At Iconium and Lystra Aivitibcsnrttatiiiand Acts 14: 1-18 
12. June 17.—End of First Missionary Journey..................000+ Acts 14; 19-28 


13. June %.—Review. 





LESSON IX., SUNDAY, MAY 27, 1883. 
Trrtz: PAUL AND BARNABAS LY CYPRUS. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Acts 13; 1-12.) 


COMMON VERSION. 
1, Now 
church 


there were in the 
that was at Antioch | 


certain prophets and teachers ; as | 


Barnabas, and Simeon that was 
called Niger, and Lucius of 
Cyrene, and Manaen, which had 
been brought up with Herod the 
tetrarch, and Saul. 

2. As they ministered to the 
Lord, and fasted, the Holy Ghost 
said, Separate me Barnabas and 
Saul for the work whereunto I 
have called them. 

3. And when they had fasted 
and prayed, and laid their hands 

: on them, they sent them away. 


REVISED VERSION. 


1 Now there were at Antioch, 
in the church that was tere, 
prophets and teachers, Barna- 
bas, and Symeon that was 
called Niger, and Lucius of 
Cyrene, and Manaen the foster- 
brother of Herod the tetrarch, 

2 and Saul. And as they minis- 
tered to the Lord, and fasted, 
the Holy Ghost said, Separate 
me Barnabas and Saul for the 
work whereunto I have called 

3 them. Then, when they had 
fasted and prayed and laid 
their hands on them, they sent 
them away. 





4, So they, being sent forth by 
the Holy Ghost, departed unto | 
Seleucia ; and from thence they 
sailed to Cyprus, 

5. And when they were at Sala- 
+) mis, they preached the word of | 
it God in the synagogues of the | 

| Jews: and they had also John to | 


their minister. | 
6. And when they had gone | 


through the isle unto Paphos, | 
they found a certain sorcerer, a | 
} | false prophet, a Jew, whose name | 


was Bar-jesus : | 
7. Which was with the deputy | 


: of the country, Sergius Paulus, a | 
prudent man; who called for | 
Barnabas and Saul, and desired | 
to hear the word of God, 

8. But Elymas the sorcerer (for 
so is his name by interpretation) 
; withstood them, seeking to turn 

| away the deputy from the faith. 
} 9. Then Saul, (who also is called 
} Paul,) filled with the Holy Ghost, 

; set his eyes on him, 


10. And said, O full of all | 


| subtilty and all mischief, thou 
child of the devil, thou enemy of 
; all righteousness, wilt thou not 
: cease to pervert the right ways of 
- the Lord? 

11, And now, behold, the hand 

of the Lord is upon thee, and 

: thou shalt be blind, not seeing 
the sun fora season. And imme- 
diately there fell on him a mist 
and a darkness; and he went 
about seeking some to lead him 
by the hand. 

12. Then the deputy, when he 
saw what was done, believed, 
being astonished at the doctrine 
of the Lord, 


4 Sothey, »eing sent forth by 
the Holy Ghost, went down 
to Seleucia: and from thence 

5 they sailed to Cyprus. And 
when they were at Salamis, 
they proclaimed the word of 
God in the synagogues of the 
Jews : and they had also John 

6 as their attendant. And when 
they had gone through the 
whole island unto Paphos, 
they found a certain 'sorcerer, 
a false prophet, a Jew, whose 

7 name was Bar-jesus; which 
was with the _ proconsul, 
Sergius Paulus, a man of 
understanding. The same 
called unto him Barnabas and 
Saul, and sought to hear the 

8 word of God. But Elymas the 
Jsorcerer (for so is his name 
by interpretation) withstood 
them, seeking to turn aside the 


Saul, who is also called Paul, 
filled with the Holy Ghost, 
10 fastened his eyes on him, and 
said, O full of all guile and all 
villany, thou son of the devil, 
thou enemy of all righteous- 
ness, wilt thou not cease to 
pervert the right ways of the 
Lord? And now, behold, the 
hand of the Lord is upon thee, 
and thou shalt be blind, not 
seeing the sun *for a season. 
And immediately there fell on 
him a mist and a darkness; 
and he went about seeking 
some to lead him by the hand. 
12 Then the proconsul, when he 
saw what was done, believed, 
being astonished at the 
_teaching of the Lord. 


| 9 proconsul from the faith. But 


ll 





“Var. Magus: as ia Matthew 2:1, 
7,16 20Or, unt 





LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: 


Power through Faith and Fidelity to 
Christ the Saviour. 


Lesson Toric: The Hand of the Lord. 


Lesson OUTLINE: {2 Sent 


1. Separated by the Holy Ghost, v. 1-3. 


forth by the Holy Ghost, v. 4, 6. 


3. Rebuking by the Holy Ghost, v. 6-12. 


GoutpEen Text: Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the 
work whereunto I have called them.—Acts 13: 2, 


Darty Home READINGS: 


M.—1 Sam. 7: 1-14. The Lord’s hand against his enemies. 
T. —Judg. 2: 1-15. The Lord’s hand against sinful Israel. 
W.—1 Sam. 12: 13-15. The Lord’s hand against sinners, 

T. —2 Sam. 24: 1-17. The Lord's hand better than man’s, 
Ff, ~—Isa. 66: 1-14. The Lord’s hand toward his servants. 


S. —Ezra 8: 15-23. The Lord’ 


s hand is good. 


$. —1 Pet. 5: 1-11. Humble yourself under the Lord’s hand. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. SEPARATED BY 
1. The Workers In the Church : 


THE HOLY GHOST. 


Were at Antioch in the church . . . prophets and teachers. 


i Desire 
Gifts differing according to 
He gave some to be 





. gifts, but rather that ye may 7 propleay (1 Cor, 14: 1). 


VN - : 6). 


some, prophets (Eph. 4: 





il. The Workers Called: 


The Holy Ghost said, Separateme Barnabas and Saul, 
He is a chosen vessel unto me (Acts 9 : 15). 
God, who oy gee me, even from my mother’s womb (Gal. 1 
Whereunto as appointed a preacher, and an apostle (2 Tim. re 4). 
ill. The Workers Ordained : 

Fasted and prayed, and laid their hands on them, etc. 
When they had prayed, they laid their hands on them (Acts 6 : 6). 


Prayed with fasting, they commended them (Acts 14: 23). 
The gift... with the laying on of the hands (i Tim, 4: 14). 


1. 
Spirit. 

2. Missionary work, in its beginnings, took the two workers that 
seemingly could be least spared, 

8. Missionary work requires a divine call on the part of those who | 

4. 
& and of those who send. 

5. 


{issionary work should receive the prayers, blessings, and sup- 
port of the Church. 


II. SENT FORTH BY THE HOLY GHOST. 
1. The Missionaries Departing : 


Being sent forth by the Holy Ghost, went . . . to Cyprus. 
Barnabas . . . a man of Cyprus by race (Acts 4 : 36 


)- 
Forbidden of the Holy Ghost to speak the word in Asia (Acts 16 : 6). 
[t seemed good to the Holy Ghost (Acts 15 : 28). 


Ji. The Missionaries at Work : 
They proclaimed the word of God in the synagogues. 
en f entered together into the synagogue of the Jews (Acts 14: 1). 
Paul, as his custom was, went in unto them (Acts 17 : 2). 
He reasoned in the sy masrene with the Jews (Acts 17 : 17). 
Necessary that the word . . . should first be spoken to yqu (Acts 14: 46). 
. The worker for Christ should be sent forth to his work by the 
Holy Spirit. 
The worker for Christ, other things being equal, should select as 
a field the place where he is likely to have some influence. 
The worker for Christ should make use of the means that he 
finds are ready to his hand. 
. The workers for Christ, in so far as they can, should make use of 
the regular means for reaching the people. 
. The workers for Christ should proclaim the word of God. 


— 


III, REBUKING BY THE HOLY GHOST. 
1. The Sorcerer: 

A certain sorcerer, a false prophet, a Jew, ... Bar-jesus. 
Simon ... used sorcery, and amazed the people of Samaria (Acts 8: 9). 
Wizards that peep and that mutter (Isa. 8: 19). 
Satan fashioneth himself into an angel of 
ll. The Proconsul : 

1, His Character. 

The proconsul, Sergius Paulus, a man of understanding. 

Counsel is mine, and sound wisdom (Prov. 8 : 14). 
The wisdom of the p = rudent is to understand his way (Prov. 14: 8). 
Whoso is wise, and he shall understand these things (Hos. 14 : 9). 
2. His Desire. 
Called . . . Barnabas and Saul, and sought to hear the word. 


The ear of the wise seeketh knowledge (Prov. 18 : 15). 
Prove all things ; hold fast that whic - _— (1 Thess. 5 ; 21). 
Examining the Scriptures daily (Acts 17 : 11.) 


il. The Sorcerer Overcome : 
1, His Opposition. 
Withstood them, seeking to turn aside the proconsul. 


The magicians of Egypt, they also did in like manner (Exod. 7 : 11). 
As Jannes and Jambres withstood Moses, so do these (2 Tim. 3: 8). 
In the last days mockers shall come with mockery (2 Pet. 3 : 3). 


2. His Rebuke. 
Paul, filled with the Holy Ghost ... said ... thou son of the 
devil, 


Ye shall receive power when the Holy Ghost is come re 1:8). 
Then Peter, filled with the Holy Ghost, said .. . (Acts 4: 8). 
Ye are of your father the devil (John 8: 44). 


8. His Sentence. 
Behold, the hand of the Lord is upon thee,. . . shalt be blind. 


Behold, the hand of the Lord is = thy cattle (Exod. 9 : 3). 
Have pity . the hand of God hath touched me ey 19; 21). 
4). 


t (2 Cor. 11 : 14). 


Day and nisi thy hand was heavy upon me (Psa. 32 
4. His Punishment. 

Immediately there fell on him a mist and a darkness. 
For when the blackness of darkness hath been reserved (2 Pet. 2:17). 
Bring distress upon men . . . shall walk like blind men (Zeph. 1: 17). 
Knowest not that thou art . . . poor and blind (Rev. 3 : 17). ° 
IV. The Proconsul Convinced : 

Then the proconsul, when he saw what was done, beiieved. 
2 mon upon them all... name of... Jesus was magnified (Acts 


Feared . saying, Truly this was the Son of God ‘Cre 27: 54). 
Fear took hold on all: and they glorified God (Luke 7: 
1. Religious impostors are still to be met with here pe there. 
2. Religious impostors still sometimes take men of understanding 
captive. 
8. Religious impostors may be known by their hatred of, and oppo- 
sition to, the truth. 
4. Religious apes are best met in the power of the Holy Spirit. 
5. It is a fearful thing for reli oe imposters, or for any one else, to 
try to turn away seekers after truth 
6. Religious impostors show og they are children of the devil by 
their opposition to the tru 
7. Religious impostors are an ‘to meet with a fearful punishment 
at the hand of the Lord. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


MISSIONS, 
1. Their Obligation : : 
Foreshadowed in prophecy (Isa. 42 : 10-12 ; 66: 19; Mal. 1: 11). 
Commanded (Matt. 28:19; Mark 16 : 15). 
Are in erin with the purpose ‘of G 


(Luke 24 ; 46, 47; Acts 
1:8;8:25; Col. 1: 26, 27 

The Holy Spieit inaigurated (Acts 18 : 2). 

Guilt and danger of from (Jon. 1: 


Missionaries to be ain teh ‘or (Eph. 6 : 18, 19 
A cause of joy (Acts 15:3 
A cause of praise (Acts il. 18; 21 : 19, 20). 


2. Who Should Engage In: 


; Col. 4: 8), 


Those called of the § strat (Acts 13 : 2). 
by a meee s rece of God (Acts 9:15; Gal. 1:15, 16; Eph. 3: 
2 Tim 


Those who feel the necessity laid upon them (1 Cor. 9 : 16). 
3. Their Final Success : 


All families of the earth to be blessed (Gen. 12: 

Unto God is to be the — of the people (Gen. 49 : 10). 
The heathen to be the Son’s inheritance (Psa. 2 8). 

All the ends of the world to turn unto the aa (Psa. 22: 27). 
All the earth to worship God (Psa. 66 : 4). 

All nations to worship 86 : 9). 

All nations to flow unto the Lord’s house (Isa. 2: 

The people in darkness to see a great light (Isa. 9: 7). 

To the root of Jesse shall the Gentiles seek fae. Hh : 9). 

All fiesh to see the glory of the Lord (Isa. 40 Ry 
The Gentiles to come to Israel’s nes an. @ ). 
The saints shall take the kingdom (Dan. 


Missionary work was inspired and inaugurated by the Holy | soldiers” 


[Vol. XXV., No. 19. 
ae ‘” 
Earth to be filled with Gee rin Go ior ab 2 " 
Saints to reign on the 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING EvEnts.—1. The death of the prison guards 
| (Acts 12: 18,19). Herod was so angered by Peter’s escape 
| that he ordered the execution of “the four quaternions of 
to whom the apostle had been delivered for safe 

keeping. 2. The death of Herod himself (Acts 12: 20-23. 
| Because he took without rebuke the impious flattery of the 


itten with a terrible 
itestonasy work demands consecration on the part of those who people that he was a god, Herod was smitten 


| disease, and was “eaten of worms.” 3. The success of the 
gospel (Acts 12: 24, 25). The word of God grew and multi- 
plied. Barnabas and Saul having fulfilled their errand of 
relief (Acts 11: 29, 30) at Jerusalem, returned to Antioch. 

Time.—Authorities vary from A. D. 44 to 48; Bible mar- 
gin, A. D. 44. 

Praces.—1. Antioch in Syria. 2  Selucia. A city of 
Syria, near the mouth of the Orontes, and the seaport of 
Antioch. It had its name from Seleucus I., king of Syria, 
who built it, and was there buried. 3. Salamis. A seaport 
town with a good harbor on the eastern coast of Cyprus. 





From the fact that Jews had more than one synagogue there, 
| it is evident they were living in it in considerable numbers. 
| The place was ruined by an earthquake in the time of Con- 


| stantine, and when rebuilt was called Constantia. Its remains 


are near the modern Famagousta, 4. Paphos. A town on 
the western part of Cyprus. It was noted for its worship of 
Venus, this being the place where that goddess was fabled to 
have arisen from the sea. A famous temple was here dedi- 
cated to her, which was visited annually by great numbers o» 
pilgrims, and whose site now is covered with extensive ruins, 
The harbor at the present time is nearly filled up. 5. Cyprus. 
In length the island is about a hundred and fifty miles, 
while in breadth it varies from five miles to fifty. It was 
celebrated both for its fertility and for its mineral products. 
It has been the possession of Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Greece, 
Rome, England (Richard I.), Turkey, and now again is under 
the control of England. It was colonized at an early date, 
by the Pheenicians, and was the Chittim of the Old Testament 
(Num, 24: 24). 

_Persons.—Those who appear as the principal characters 
are: Barnabas and Saul, Bar-Jesus, or Elymas the sorcerer, 
and Sergius Paulus the proconsul. 

CIRCUMSTANCES.— With this lesson we take up the story 
of missions, As the result of the scattering abroad of the 
disciples by reason of the persecution, thé gospel had been 
preached in Damascus, Pheenicia, Cyprus and Antioch (Acts 
11:19). So far, the disciples had been driven to these 
foreign fields. Now they were to seek other missionary 


fields of their own accord. Antioch was to be the birthplace 
of missions, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 1.—This passage gives us notices of a further spread 
of the gospel in Gentile lands, which began in movements at 
Antioch. There were there a considerable number of prophets 
and teachers,—that is, of fervent men who had felt the power 
of the gospel, and could address with energy assemblies in 
the towns which they might be called to visit,—and of men 
who could teach the principles of the gospel. Some might 
unite both the teaching and the prophesying powers; others, 
perhaps, excelled in one form of bringing the gospel to bear 
upon men; others, in the other. Of these men, probably, 
only the foremost and most gifted are mentioned. We may 
suppose that the successes of the gospel at Antioch had 
raised up a number of teachers and prophets more than suf- 
ficient to supply the wants of the Church in the great city, 
and that the feeling was on the increase that the gospel, 
according to Christ’s words, “Go ye and preach the gospel to 
every creature,” ought to be sent forth through the lands 
where Greek was spoken, and where many Jews were living. 
Jerusalem was not so well situated for missionary movements 
as Antioch. Here, then, begins a plan, approved by the 
divine Spirit, of sending forth the gospel into all the lands 
of the world.—Jn the church that was there : or pertaining to the 
church (there) existing. Of the persons mentioned, Barnabas 
takes the first place, having been long a Christian, and asso- 
ciated at Jerusalem with the apostles. Next comes Symeon 
(or, Simon), who was called Niger (Peter’s original name took 
the form here given in chap. 15: 14, and in 2 Pet. 1:1; but 
in the Gospels, the other). There were so many Simons 
or Symeons (eight of the former in the New Testament, five 
of the latter, and about twenty-four Simons mentioned by 
Josephus) that a name was needed to distinguish a person 
so called. The name “ Niger,” here, is a Latin name found 
elsewhere as the agnomen, or third name, of a few Romans, 
and may have been dérived from some Roman friend, or 
given on account of his dark complexion. We know nothing 
more of him, or of Lucius of Cyrene, whose name may be 
Greek or Latin—And Manaen the foster-brother of Herod the 
tetrarc!.: This name is the same with that of Menahem, the 





king of Israel, in 2 Kings 15: 22. He was, no doubt, a Jew,’ 
and is called a foster-brother of Herod the tetrarch—that is, 
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of Herod Antipas—and was either the son of a woman who 
nursed Herod, or simply one reared up with him,—a child 


_of his nurse, perhaps. Plumptre, in Ellicott’s New Testa- 


ment Commentary on this place, suggests that this man may 
have been the son of an Essene, named Menahem, who pre- 
dicted greatness to Herod Antipas. (Compare Hackett, in 
the Bible Dictionary, under the word.) But the identity of 
names is not decisive, as the father’s name often did not pass 
over to the son, among the Jews.— And Saul : It is noticeable 
that Saul occupies the last place, probably because the nar- 
rative is about to speak of him chiefly. 

Verse 2.—And as they ministered to the Lord, and fasted : 
The word translated “ministered” denotes, in classical 
Greek, to perform services to the people or the city at one’s 
own cost. In the Septuagint, it is used ot priests or Levites 
ministering in the tabernacle or temple ; in Hebrews 10: 11; 
and here the notion is transferred to divine services, as prayer 
and others. In Romans 12: 7, it has the sense of ministering 
to the wants of the poor by contributions—The Holy Ghost 
said: To say, here, is used of the inward voice, of the divine 
will, which, to the mind of the person concerned, as of a 
prophet in this case, puts itself into language.—Separate me 
Barnabas and Saul: That is, set apart by a formal act of the 
Church. Here, and in verse 1, Barnabas has the article; but 
no other name has it. It seems to point to his surname,— 
the son of exhortation (4: 36). 

Verse 3.—Then, when they (that is, the Church) had fasted 
and prayed and laid their hands on them, they sent them away 
(or, bade them go and do whatever work God had for them): 
The laying hands on the head of any one who was appointed 
to a religious office was a solemn consecration of him, under 
authority from God, to that office, involving the gift of the 
Spirit fitting him for its duties. Yet the person so set apart 
was not necessarily guided in all his movements, but might 
be left to himself, or even refuse to follow the divine direc- 
tion. 

Verse 4.—The two, “prophets and teachers,” thus sent 
forth, or directed, as we say, to go on a missionary journey 
by the Holy Spirit, went down to the seacoast to Seleucia. 
This was the port of Antioch, artificially built, about forty 
stadia, or five miles, from the mouth of the Orontes, on which 
river Antioch lay, and sixteen miles from the great city.— 
And from thence they sailed to Oyprus, which was the nearest 
land approachable by sea from the eastern and north-eastern 
coast of the Mediterranean. Here there were multitudes of 
people speaking Greek, and many Jews. Barnabas was a 
native, or the son of a native, of the island (4: 37); and 
Tarsus, in Cilicia, was so near that Paul might have visited 
it from hissown home with ease. It belonged for some time 
to the Persian empire; then, after Alexander’s conquests, for 
the most part, to the Greek rulers of Egypt, until, about 
58 B. C., it was conquered by Rome. For a time it formed 
one Roman province with Cilicia, and such was its govern- 
ment when Cicero was proconsul in those parts. It was 
probably, with Cilicia, an imperial province under Augustus; 
but again, in 22 B. C., became a senatorial province, being 
separated from Cilicia, and governed by a propretor bearing 
the title of proconsul. Thus, in 52 A. D., eight or nine years 
after the visit of Barnabas and Saul, one L. Annius Barsus 
is called proconsul of Cyprus, and became a consul first in 
70 A.D. These particulars are valuable, as showing the 
accuracy of Luke, who, in verse 7, calls Sergius a proconsul, 
—a title which in 27 B.C. was bestowed an all provincial 
governors, whether they had been consuls or not. But if we 
had not had the evidence of inscriptions in favor of the title 
given by the evangelist, some one, who had noticed that he 
had never been consul, would have charged Luke with inac- 
curacy (see Marquardt, Rom. Administr., I. 233; especially 
note 4). 

Verse 5.—They naturally set sail for Salamis, the port 
nearest to the Syrian coast, and preached the word of God 
in the synagogues of the Jews, which seem to have been 
situated, not in the seaport only, but in the towns, also, along 
their tour. The expression, “when they were in Salamis,” 
means, rather, having come to be in, or after arriving in, Salamis. 
—And they had also John for their attendant: What the atten- 
dant’s exact duties were in the early Christian missions it 
does not appear. We may say that the preaching of the 
word took up the greater part of the time, and that baptisms 
(1 Cor. 1:14), and both the less important religious and 
the secular work, fell to Mark. 

Verse 7.—And when they had gone through the whole island 
unto Paphos: That is, to new Paphos, as distinguished from 
old Paphos, the noted seat of the worship of Aphrodite, 
which came from this island among the Greeks. The new 
town, which was the proconsular residence, was seven or 
eight miles from the old. They had now reached the west- 
ern end of Cyprus. Here they found a ceriain sorcerer (or, 
magician), @ false prophet, a Jew, whose name was Bar-Jesus : 
That is, the son of Joshua (with Bar, son, instead of Ben. 
Compare Bartimeus, Barnabas, Barabbas, Barsabas, Bar- 
tholomeus). Such strolling Jews we find at Ephesus, prac- 
ticing exorcism (19:14). Im magic, they may have learned 
from the Chaldeans, who were also the principal astrologers 
in the Roman empire.— Which (who) was with the proconsul 
Sergius Paulus, a man of understanding: This man of intelli- 





gence or understanding wished, like many in his day, to 
search into the mysteries of the world and of the future, and 
was attracted by men like Barjesus. Sergius belonged to an 
old patrician, but not prominent, gens, or clan, to another fam- 
ily of which Cataline pertained. His name Paulus—meaning, 
originally, short of stature—was attached to many Roman 
families, as the last name.—T'he same (that is, this one,— 
Sergius) called wnto him Barnabas and Saul, and sought to hear 
the word of God: That is, the word which the missionaries 
declared to be the word of God. His mind was not so closed 
to truth professing to be religious truth from God, that he 
had no curiosity or willingness to listen to this also. 

Verse 8.— But Elymas, the sorcerer (so is his name by inter- 
pretation): Elymas is traceable to a Semitic root, and means 
wise one. The meaning is that the man had taken the name, 
as answering to magus in sense, for a kind of surname.— 
Withstood them, seeking to turn aside the proconsul from the faith : 
He noticed a tendency in him to listen to the gospel, and 
was afraid that his own influence would be lost, The pro- 
consul was in the way or path towards the faith. The 
sorcerer tried to turn him aside, and lead him away from it. 

Verse 9.—But Saul, who is also called Paul: A great deal 
of unprofitable conjecture has been spent on this second name 
of Saul, and on the reason why it is used here in the first 
instance, That Hebrew parents should call a son Saul, that 
is, desired, asked for, is very natural, and shows their religious 
spirit. And it would seem that names were freely changed 
by them in our Lord’s time on some special occasion. Thus 
Peter was originally called Simon, and others have already 
come before us in these notes. Nor was this new among the 
Jews, as the names of Israel for Jacob, Uzziah for Azariah, 
or tie reverse, show. The general opinion is that Saul took 
the name of Paulus from the Roman pro-consul whom he 
was the means of converting, with the feeling, perhaps, that 
a Roman name in good repute would help the cause of the 
gospel better than his own. If he had had the name Paulus 
before, why should Luke introduce it here first? If it was 
given to him by his friends in reference to Sergius, which 
may be the true explanation, perhaps, time would have been 
required before it could supersede the old one.—Filled with 
the Holy Ghost, fastened his eyes on him, and said, O full of all 
guile and all villany: The Spirit of God not only helped Paul 
to utter a righteous rebuke against the sin of the magician, 
especially against his desire to deceive the Roman magistrate, 
and to keep him from the faith in Christ, but gave him also 
the power to utter a prophetic warning of a blindness that 
was to come fora time upon him. We may conceive that 
the indignation of Paul was the more roused by the fact 
that the sorcerer, being a Jew, practiced those forbidden 
arts which are denounced in the law (Deut. 18:10, 11). 
And all villany: The word thus translated, and found 
nowhere else in the New Testament, is derived from an 
adjective meaning easy, facile, ready, in a bad sense heedless. 
From it comes another adjective meaning apt, easy, cunning ; 
and from this the noun here used, denoting readiness or ease 
in action, and in a bad sense, as here, readiness to do any- 
thing; villany.—Son of the devil: Having the spirit or char- 
acter of Satan, as a child is apt to inherit his father’s traits.— 
Wilt thow not cease to pervert the right ways of the Lord? To per- 
vert (which is the word rendered turn aside in verse 8, and is 
used five times by Luke and twice elsewhere in the New Tes- 
tament) seems to be used conatively, trying to pervert. The 
right ways of the Lord are the right and good ways of the Lord 
in which he would lead men, especially the way of salvation 
now made known to the proconsul. The sense, then, is 
“ Wilt thou not cease from trying to give a false direction to 
God’s methods of bringing men to Christ?” The metaphor 
of making a straight path crooked is, however, when applied 
as it is here, inapplicable, if used in an objective sense; it 
must be explained as having a subjective one, “ perverting 
God’s ways tn the mind of another” (that is, of Sergius). 

Verse 11.—And now, behold, the hand of the Lord is upon thee, 
and thou shalt be blind: Divine power will inflict blindness 
on thee.—Not seeing the sun for a season: The exact sense is 
given in the margin, until a season or time has passed, imply- 
ing that he would not be blind always. As the sorcerer tried 
to blind Sergius to the truth, so he was blinded to the light 
of the sun. The boldness of Paul shows his confidence that 
the Spirit of God acted through him, and bolder still is the 
declaration that he would recover sight, implying that the 
infliction was connected with the power of the Spirit over 
the proconsul; and was for the proconsul’s sake. The blind- 
ness, to have its effect, needed to be speedy and apparent to 
all. And so Elymas, the “wise man,” the magician, was 
obliged to find some one to guide him on his own way. 

Verse 12.—T hen the proconsul, . . . believed, being astonished 
at the teaching of the Lord: That is, because he was astonished, 
etc. The gospel came into the proconsul’s mind accom- 
panied by astonishment. Predisposed to it before (verse 7), 
but troubled by the sorcerer’s arts, when he saw a hand 
mightier than the sorcerer’s at work, he knew that Paul and 
Barnabas were true men of God, and taught the truth. His 
astonishment did not convert him, nor did the miracles; but 
a malign influence was removed by them, and now his heart 
was open to receive that grace for which Paul was sent to 
him. We notice here Paul, though a younger disciple than 


Barnabas, taking that first place for which his abilities and 
spiritual training qualified him. 





THE FIRST FOREIGN MISSION. 
BY CHARLES S, ROBINSON, D.D. 


“ Westward the star of empire takes its way:” so sang 
the poet many years ago. It is interesting to notice that the 
star of truth seems always to take its way in the same direc- 
tion. A new departure is now to be noticed in the policy of 
Christ’s adherents. Whatever propagation had thus far 
been attempted, had grown out of the scattering effected by 
persecution ; to-day we are to learn about the earliest deliber- 
ate organization of an endeavor to carry the gospel for its 
own sake into distant countries. Here was the commence- 
ment of what we call foreign mission. 

I. Let us begin our study by noticing this beautiful picture 
of the church in Antioch, introduced to us in the opening 
verse of the thirteenth chapter of the Acts. 

1. Strong people are what make a congregation strong. 
It arrests our minds at once that this body of people 
numbered among them a somewhat unusual group of fine 
intelligent Christians. Besides the “ prophets and teachers,” 
whose names are not mentioned, we recognize Barnabas and 
Saul as familiar friends. These were both brilliant, eloquent, 
scholarly men. The church must have felt the force of such 
helpers, and prized their presence very much. It is not 
great manufacturers, nor prince merchants, nor members of 
congress, nor fashionable women, that we usually look to for 
building up the piety of our familiés, unless they are devoted 
workers, and are constant in prayer. ; 

2. Even inconspicuous Christians can be exceedingly use- 
ful. Nobody knows who Simeon was; “niger” means “ black,” 
but whether the epithet refers to his complexion or his hair 
(as some remark) we cannot say. Lucius in one of the 
epistles of Paul received a message (Rom. 16: 21), but that 
is all that is heard of him. Manaen is not mentioned 
elsewhere; he is said to have been a foster-brother of Herod 
Antipas, and was doubtless for a while brought up with him 
in the same family ; but all we can learn from such a fact is 
that two people may start with nearly the same chances in 
life, and yet walk in paths far apart from each other in the 
sight and the favor of God. These are only a few among 
the plain church-members in Antioch who were doing in 
their personal spheres of activity what the Lord taught 
them. These are the persons often who accomplish most for 
Christ. 

3. The missionary spirit is the first-fruit of divine indwell- 
ing in the hearts of believers. For ten years this congrega- 
tion had been flourishing (Acts 11: 21). In their prosperity 
they “now set about colonizing. The earliest impulse of 
every true-hearted follower of Jesus is to tell others of 
gospel blessings he has himself received (Psa. 66:16). It is 
not always the most vigorous Christians who are content to 
sit down and wipe their weeping eyes, the moment they 
think they can read their title clear to mansions in the skies. 

4. Those in high service may expect to be invited higher. 
These people were ministering to the Lord faithfully where 
they were, when the Holy Spirit gave them the chance of 
starting the first foreign mission in history. It is a pity that . 
good men sometimes become sp clannish, and forget the 
chief glory of being Christians, which is to spread the truth 
swiftly and widely and vigorously. Many of our largest 
churches grow weaker every day just because they do not 
divide and establish new centres elsewhere. Did you ever 
notice that when drops of water are thrown on hot dusty 
floors, each drop instantly starts for the drop nearest to it 
and runs right into it, instead of staying where it is, or going 
to a dry place where it is needed? A great many educated, 
wealthy, influential Christians do exactly that same sort of 
thing; when they move their residences into a new neigh- 
borhood, they run for the next rich strong church they can 
find, so as to be where they are not needed, and leave those 
feeble congregations which they might help wonderfully. 

II. Now let us look at the facts in this sudden appoint- 
ment and commission of missionaries. We shall find much 
genuine instruction concerning proper methods in conduct- 
ing all legitimate enterprises of evangelization. 

1. The church should choose its best men for foreign mis- 
sionaries. Barnabas was one of the strongest workers they 
had in Antioch. And as for Saul, he was a head and shoul- 
ders above his brethren in experience and gift, as we: 
remember another of the same name was in his stature 
(1 Sam. 9:2). It is the unwisest of all conclusions to reach, 
that weak men are “good enough for the heathen.” The 
day is past when those of chief endowments must selfishly 
be kept at home to minister to the vanity of city congrega- 
tions. The great systems of infidelity are to be besieged by 
the finest generals the church can select. 

2. The Holy Spirit will tell each praying people whom to 
recognize and commission.. Three times in our short lesson 
to-day does this mention of the Holy Ghost ocour. Every 
man’s definite call to the ministry at home or abroad will 
evidence itself in his life; the leaders of the people should 
be careful to look for God’s pronunciation upor each indi- 








vidual in turn. The high authority of the ministry comes 
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straight from the Lord Jesus Christ; all the church can do 
is to follow where he leads. 

8. The missionaries should be well supported in each 
enterprise. Our Lord told his disciples to go forth two by 
two (Mark 6: 7). ‘There is great comfort in companionship, 
especially in lonely service (Prov. 27: 17). The most 
pathetic spectacle in this world is that of one foreign 
missionary in some distant heathen city. Paul never grows 
plaintive in his brave letters until he has to say he is alone, 
Elijah never lost his courage until he was out in the desert 
alone. We should send forth able men for difficult places, 
and put together enough of them to enable them to stand; 
and then Mark also, if he will be content to go as a helper 
and be steady about it. 

4. Those sent out in prayer will be likeliest to return in 
triumph, It is quite clear that the Antioch church had the 
full sense of what they were doing. They took their action 
dignifiedly, and followed the steps of orderly induction into 
office. Hence came the fine after-record of success (Acts 14: 
26, 27). 

III. The rest of the lesson is taken up with an account of 
the voyage and the general results of the mission. Some of 
the points are full of interest as the story runs on. 

1. First, let us notice some of the successes. Among the 
most commonplace of them is, of course, to be reckoned the 
fact that they had a safe voyage. The Mediterranean is an 
exceedingly vicious and untrustworthy sea; Paul had reason 
to know that before his missionary work was ended. But it 
is well to remember that the Lord will make his providence 
protect those whom his grace sets apart for risky endeavor. 

They found free chance to preach the gospel. It is quite 
a grand success always to have an open door. The chief 
man in the city gave them a hearing. This Sergius Paulus 
was the governor of the island, He seems to have been a 
person of character, intelligent and discreet, only for the 
moment under bad influences from the companionship of an 
impostor. There is hope for good in every case when wicked 
people give the chance for a personal conversation; the truth 
may be trusted to reach them. 

2. But now these missionaries had some set-backs. It was 
to be expected that Satan would show himself somewhere 
among the sons of God. Things were getting serious for 
him : so he stirred up opposition from two sources at once. 

Earliest there came trouble from one of the Devil’s chil- 
dren (verse 10). Satan has a large and active family. God 
often permits evil men to fill up the cup of their iniquity before 
he finally condemns, It is better to call things by their 
correct names : Elymas called himself “Son of Jesus: ” his 
true title would have been “Son of Satan.” The all-wise 
God turns the wrath of man into praise (Psa. 76:10). He 
who blinded ‘others is now suddenly struck blind; and yet 
his blindness opens the spiritual eyes of one whom he had 
been blinding the most. 

Then there came trouble from one of God’s children, 
Mark left the company ; Paul’s heart was grieved (15: 36-40), 
It is sad to get weary in well-doing (Luke 9: 62). Young 
Christians must be steadfast. Mark did better afterwards 
(Col, 4: 10, 11). 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Manaen, the foster-brother of Herod (v.1). Family influ- 
ences and associations are potent, but they are not all-power- 
ful. There was a good deal of difference between the first 
two brothers that the world ever saw. The training that 
showed itself in Cain didn’t ruin Abel ; and the training that 
appeared so well in Abel, didn’t save Cain. And even if 
Herod and Manaen had the same bringing up, no one could 
have suspected it from the later career of the two men. 
There is comfort in this thought; and there is a warning in 
it also. Let no lad be discouraged in his purpose of well- 
doing, even if he has a brother as bad as Cain or Herod. 
And let no lad count himself free from danger of evil, 
merely because he has a brother as good as Abel or Manaen. 

The Holy Ghost said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the 
work whereunto I have called them (v. 2). God has a special 
work for every child of his. The Holy Ghost is ready to indi- 
cate to every disciple of Jesus the particular mission of that 
disciple. But the work to which the Holy Ghost points a dis- 
ciple is not always, nor commonly, the work which the 
disciple would choose for himself. Most Christians have a 
~work toward which they are drawn, or for which they think 
they are best suited; and, as a rule, they are readier to indi- 
cate to the Holy Ghost the work of their choice, than to 
learn from the Holy Ghost the work of God’s choosing, 
Practically, the common prayer of a Christian is, “ Let the 
Holy Ghost separate me for the work after which I am call- 
ing.” Ifa Christian will listen for the guiding words of the 
Holy Ghost, he can learn therefrom to what work he is 
called of God; and there is no work in the world for any 
Christian, which is to be compared with the work of God’s 
choice for that Christian. 

They proclaimed the word of God in the synagogues of the Jews 
(v. 5). It was right for the disciples to go first to their Jew 


to the Master’s direction, to have the first proffer of the gos- 
pel blessings, there was a gain to the disciples in their going 
first to those with whom they had some point of sympathy- 
There is always a gain in touching others at the point of 
sympathy, rather than at the point of divergence. A lawyer 
who would win over a jury, addresses himself first to the one 
man who is clearly on his side of the case, rather than tothe 
eleven men who are against him, to begin with. The wife 
who proposes to carry her own way quietly, starts out by 
agreeing with her husband at some point; and with that 
beginning she will have him agreeing with her at the main 
point, before she is through with him. There is sound phi- 
losophy in this way of working, and God’s plan is always the 
perfection of philosophy. The Holy Ghost led the first 
foreign missionaries to begin their work abroad, in the syna- 
gogues of their Jewish brethren. The Holy Ghost would 
now lead every Christian worker anywhere to look first for 
points of sympathy or agreement with those whom he would 
win over or influence, rather than to start out by recognizing, 
and battling, differences and prejudices, which will thus be 
made to stand as permanent barriers to an agreement, when they 
might have been quietly passed, and left behind permanently. 

The proconsul Sergius Paulus, aman of understanding, . . . sought 
to hear the word of God (v.7). It is the man who knows most who 
wants to know more. And it is the man with the best stored 
mind, who has the largest sense of his lack. It is the best 
informed teachers, not the poorest qualified, whom you 
can always count on for the teachers’ meeting, or who miss 
it most if they cannot be there. He who has given most 
study to the Bible already, is the man who is most desirous 
of further Bible study. When you find a man who thinks 
he has nothing to learn from Bible study, you may be sure 
he is not like Sergius Paulus in being “a man of under- 
standing.” A certain sign of a lack of understanding is the 
claim, outspoken or inferred, that one knows so much that 
God cannot tell him anything new. But not everybody is 
like Sergius Paulus in this particular. 

Paul, filled with the Holy Ghost, . . . said, O full of all guile 
and villany, thou son of the devil, thou enemy of all righteousness, 
wilt thou not cease to pervert the right ways of the Lord? (vs. 9, 
10). A man full of the Holy Ghost can speak out in strong, 
plain words, and say severe things against the devil’s workers, 
Although it is important to begin with a man at the point of 
sympathy when you are trying to win him to Christ, it is 
equally important to part from him at the point of hopeless 
divergence, when that point is evidently reached ; and to let 
him know squarely that you have no sympathy with him in his 
purpose of serving the devil and of determinedly going to 
the devil. Outspokenness against evil on occasions is as 
positive a duty as is kindly forbearance with evil-doers on 
other occasions. He who is never ready to say ringing words 
against wrong-doing, does not prove by his lack of likeness 
to Paul in this thing, that he is full of the Holy Ghost. But 
@ man may say a great many sharp words against evil-doers 
without being full of the Holy Ghost. And there is never a 
time when a man has more need to be full of the Holy Ghost 
than just when he is moved to call some one “a son of the 
devil,” and an “enemy of all righteousness,” and to charge 
him with being “ full of all guile and villany.” 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M. ©. HAZARD. 


I. Separated by the Holy Ghost.—The main fact to notice 
is, that missions are of divine origin. “The Holy Ghost 
said,” etc. Saul had been chosen for the special work of 
carrying the gospel to the Gentiles; but the Holy Spirit had 
finally to give the word of command to go, and to direct the 
work of the apostle and his associate. And now, with regard 
to these pioneers in the mission work, let us note: 

1, The church from which they were called. It was a strong 
church. It not only had a large membership, but had in it 
“ prophets and teachers,”—men inspired to declare the will 
of God, and men who were able to instruct in the word of 
God. Important as Saul and Barnabas were, there were 
those who could carry on their work after they were gone. 
The Holy Spirit does not ask any church to cripple itself 
even for the sake of missions. 

2. The circumstances of their calling. “As they ministered 
to the Lord, and fasted.” The church was just in the atti- 
tude and in the condition to hear the divine call. The Holy 
Spirit could speak, for they were ready to hear. They were 
ministering, or offering their services, to the Lord, and God 
accepted their offering, and designated what their service 
should be. The church or the man that in sincerity offers 
all to God will be made use of somehow and somewhere. 

3. How they were called. “The Holy Ghost said, Separate 
me Barnabas and Saul.” Observe here: (1.) The personality 
of the Holy Spirit. “Separate me. . . . Thavecalled.” (2.)} 
The rulership of the Holy Spirit. Jesus had said that when 
the Comforter should come, he would be the one to guide and 
direct the disciples. This declaration now was being fulfilled. 
It was then, and still is, the age of the Holy Spirit. Tohim, 
especially, believers should look for direction, and should 
trust for guidance. (3.) The co-operation of the Holy Spirit. 





leh brethren, Apart from the right of the Jews, according 


“Separate me Barnabas and Saul.” The church was invited 
to have a share in the consecration of these men. She was 
asked to lay her hands upon them, that they might have 
back of them, not only the authority of the Spirit, but, also, 
that authority which men generally could so much more 
easily understand and recognize,—the authority of the visible 
Church. Doubtless this was done that the two missionaries 
might feel, also, that they were sent forth by their brethren 
as well as by the Holy Ghost. z 

4. Who were called. “ Barnabas and Saul,” the two -chief 
factors in the edifying of the church at Antioch. They had 
“taught much people” there. Barnabas was “a good man, 
and full of the Holy Ghost and of faith,” while Saul already 
had made manifest his knowledge of the Scriptures and his 
powers as a logician by proving to the Jews that Jesus was 
the Christ. The Holy Spirit chose the two best men,—the 
men that least could be spared. It is a grave mistake to send 
out to foreign mission fields, or on to frontier mission fields, 
from third to tenth rate men,—men not so capable of repre- 
senting the gospel as of misrepresenting it. Few churches 
ever have made the sacrifice for the mission cause that was 
made by the church at Antioch. 

5. For what they were called. “For the work whereunto I 
have called them.” The “uttermost part of the earth” was 
in the thought of Christ and of the Holy Spirit alike. Their 
oneness is suggested in the wording of the call. By it Saul 
must have been reminded of the words that had been spoken 
to him when Jesus met him by the way. But the Holy Spirit 
calls another one with him, and even names him first, thus 
indicating that Barnabas still had pre-eminence. Two were 
stronger than one, and Barnabas was no weakling. His name 
has been so overshadowed by Paul’s that he does not get the 
credit in the work that is his due. Though the leadership 
naturally soon fell to his associate, yet Barnabas could not 
have been an ineffective coadjutor. His influence must have 
been similar to what it had been at Antioch. When at 
Lystra the two men were momentarily deified, Barnabas was 
called Jupiter, and Paul only Mercurius. While Paul was 
the more ready of the two, and had the most force, yet Bar- 
nabas exerted the potent influence of a good man, full of the 
Holy Ghost and of faith. 

6. How their call was responded to. The obedience of the 
Church was both cheerful and immediate. When the Holy 
Spirit made known their duty, they were prompt to respond. 
“Then, when they had fasted and prayed, and laid their 
hands on them, they sent them away.” Theirsending away, 
and the manner of their sending away, these beloved breth- 
ren, shows that the church was as consecrated as the two 
missionaries whom they devoted to the work. 

IL. Sent forth by the Holy Ghost.—1. The missionaries depart- 
ing. “So they, being sent forth by the Holy Ghost, went 
down,” etc. They were not only called by the Holy Spirit, 
but directed by him as to their journey. That guidance con- 
tinued, the Holy Spirit not suffering Paul to go into Bithynia, 
or to preach the gospel in Asia. Those who are called of the 
Spirit, may trust to the Spirit for direction. 

2. The missionaries at work. “They proclaimed the word 
of God in the synagogues of the Jews.” They entered upon 
their work with wisdom. They sought to make use of the 
regular channels for religious effect. They proclaimed the 
gospel where the law was wont to be reverenced. Where 
pulpits were all ready for them, they did not try to find new 
ones because they were beginning a new work. They tried 
to reach God’s chosen people first as a means of reaching 
others. So long as there was any hope of the Jews, the first 
effort was rightly directed toward them. 

Ill. Rebuking by the Holy Ghost.—The two missionaries 
were to score one more triumph for Christianity as against 
paganism, like that which was achieved by Philip in Samaria. 
Simon the sorcerer, however, was an easy convert, while 
Elymas from the first instant was a bitter enemy. Near the 
close of their work in Cyprus, Barnabas and Saul came upon 
this false prophet and his would-be victim. Sergius Paulus 
was not wholly within the sorcerer’s toils. He was “a man 
of understanding.” He had not limited himself in investi- 
gation. He was not sure of the genuineness of the claims of 
Elymas. “The same called unto him Barnabas and Saul, 
and sought to hear the word of God.” Upon this arose a 
conflict for the soul of the proconsul. 

1. The sorcerer overcome. (1.) His opposition. “Elymas 
the sorcerer . . . withstood them, seeking to turn aside the 
proconsul from the faith.” His opposition evidently had a 
mercenary inspiration. He was afraid of losing a powerful 
and generous patron. (2.) His rebuke. Concerning this, 
note: (a.) That it was inspired by the Holy Spirit. “Saul 
. » « filled with the Holy Ghost,” etc. More inspired denun- 
ciation is needed, but there is already too much of that which 
is uninspired. (b.) That it justly characterized the man. 
Elymas was “ full of all guile and all villany.” He made 
his living by deception, fraud, and trickery. He was “a 
child of the devil”—doing the Devil’s work by seeking’ to 
turn men to destruction. He was an “enemy of all right- 
eousness”’—hating the true as much as he loved the false. 
He was perverting the right ways of the Lord, and trying to 
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rebuke. (3.) His sentence. “Behold the hand of the Lord 
is upon thee, and thou shalt be blind, not seeing the sun for 
a season.” In this sentence, inspired by the Holy Spirit, 
there was for the sorcerer: (a.) Terror. He was to feel the 
hand of the Lord upon him in judgment—to experience the 
power of God whom he had defied. (b.) Hope. It was to 
be for “a season” only. He was to have opportunity for 
repentance—to be blinded for a while that he might come 
out, if he would, into the marvelous light of the children of 
God. (4.) His punishment. “Immediately there fell on 
him a mist and a darkness,” etc. He was blinded physically 
as he had blinded others spiritually. The impostor was 
unmasked, and deprived of his power to harm. The false 
had met with the true, and had been vanquished. 

2. The proconsul convinced. “Then the proconsul, when he 
saw what was done, believed, being astonished at the teach- 
ing of the Lord.” The prompt, punitive miracle “taught” 
the proconsul: (1.) That his old teacher really was a “child 
of the devil,” instead of being @ true prophet. Hence it 
showed to him the danger toward which he was being lured. 
(2.) That Barnabas and Saul (henceforth Paul) were teach- 
ers accredited of God, and, therefore, to be heeded. (3.) 
That God was not to be trifled with, but to be feared and 
followed. And the proconsul, being ready to accept the truth, 
believed. The hand of the Lord was outstretched to save 
him as it had been outstretched to smite Elymas the sorcerer. 
The opposer of truth always will feel its weight—the seeker 
after truth always will receive its help. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Our lesson to-day is about two missionaries. What is a 
missionary? These two were the first Christians set apart 
and sent to carry the gospel to the heathen. 

Who were they? They had preached a great deal in 
Antioch. What name was first given there to those who 
believed in Christ? Who told them that a famine was 
coming in Judea? What did the Christians do in the way 
of relief? By whom did they send it to Jerusalem? Bar- 
nabas and Saul are the men we study about to-day? What 
is Saul called in this lesson? After this he is always called 
Paul. What do you remember of Barnabas? Who were 
the two first foreign missionaries ? 

Who chose them? In six or seven years, the church in 
Antioch had grown quite large and strong. Many Gentiles 
had become Christians, and they had a number of teachers 
and prophets there. They often met for worship—to pray, 
to hear preaching, and to eat together the Lord’s Supper, in 
remembrance of him. One time, when they were wor- 
shiping together, the Holy Ghost came upon them, and said 
our golden text. What does “separate” mean? Paul and 
Barnabas were chosen, set apart from the others, called to 
do a different work,—to go away from Christians, and carry 
the gospel to people who had never heard it. 

Who sent them? It was work for God, but he let his chil- 
dren have ashare in doing it. Did any of them selfishly 
say, “ These are our best preachers; can’t they stay with us? 
somebody else will do for the heathen”? Barnabas and 
Saul stood up before the church; and the elders, or ministers, 

* Jaid their hands upon them, while they prayed God to guide 
and bless all their ways, and then they sent them away. 
Was it only with farewell words and parting tears? Did 
you ever help to get missionaries ready to go to foreign 
lands? Don’t you know how their friends think, for weeks 
and months, what they can do to help? Money must be 
given to buy much that they will need,—clothing suitable 
to the climate, books of study, articles of use in a strange 
land, money for the long passage, comforts: on the ocean 
journey, thoughtful provision against accident or sickness, 
and loving gifts for their new life, to remind them of friends 
in the home-land. You may be sure some such help was 
ready when the first foreign missionaries said “good by” to 
the Antioch Christians. 

Where did they go? (Use the map here.) Did they or the 
people know first where it was best to begin? The Church 
sent them away; but we surely know that there was no mis- 
take in their going, the time, the way, nor the place. “Being 
sent forth by the Holy Ghost,” we read. They went out 
from Antioch, then about sixteen miles to the great sea; 
there they could find a vessel to sail across to the beatiful 
island of Cyprus. It was a long, fruitful island, with high 
mountains near the coast. It was Barnabas’s old home; for 
he was born there. 

What did they do? They first stopped at a city on the 
eastern end of the island, and preached in the synagogues; 
for there were some Jews who lived there. Barnabas’s 
nephew, John Mark, traveled with them, and helped them 
in their work. Then they traveled a hundred miles across 
the island, and came to another city, on the western shore. 
Their journey was through a beautiful country. There were 
flowing streams and green hills, fruitful vineyards and 
blooming fields; the skies were nearly always blue, and 
washing the green banks all around the island were the blue 
waters of a beautiful sea. Cyprus used to be called “the isle 
of the blest.” There was a temple where the people wor- 


shiped a goddess who they believed reigned in plenty over 
them. Cyprus had never been so truly blest as when mis- 
sionaries came to people who had worshiped an image, and 
preached to them the word of God. 

Who heard them? The governor of the western city was 
a wise man, who wanted to know the truth; and he sent for 
the missionaries, that he might hear the word of God. He 
had a magician, or sorcerer, who lived with him, who pre- 
tended to know the future, and so help him to govern the 
people. He tried to answer the missionaries, and oppose 
them, and keep the governor from believing what they said. 
The Holy Spirit helped Paul to see his heart, and speak to 
him. He looked sharply at him, and said: “Thou art full 
of deceit and mischief, a child of the devil, an enemy to the 
truth, trying to change to evil even the right ways of the 
Lord.” “The hand of the Lord is on thee, and thou shalt 
be blind, so blind as not even to see the sunlight.” In an 
instant, darkness began to fall on the wicked man; he began 


Who believed? The governor, who saw Paul’s first miracle, 
is the first one in their missionary work of whom it is written, 
“he believed.” In all the sorcerer’s charms and magic he 
had seen nothing so wonderful as Paul’s knowing the heart, 
and by a few words bringing blindness. Was it Paul’s 
power? Whose hand was on the sorcerer? Review the 
leading questions, and make them practical. 

Three things, in this lesson, you must remember: The 
work of missions is the work of God; those who work for 
him will be guided and helped; those who work for Satan 
will be punished. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 
[The first hymn of this list, set to a suitable tune, is to be found in 
The Scholars’ Quarterly.] 

“Ye Christian heralds, go, proclaim.” 

“The gospel bells are ringing.” 

“ Go, work in my vineyard.” 

“Oh, where are the reapers that garner in.” 
“Work, for the night is coming.” 

“Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” 

“Hark ! the voice of Jesus calling.” 

“From Greenland’s icy mountains,” 

“ Hail to the Lord’s Anointed.” 

“ Hail to the brightness of Zion’s glad morning.” 
“Hark ! the song of jubilee.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


By whom, and where, was the gospel first preached in its 
westward bound from Palestine? (Title.) In obedience to 
what call of the Holy Spirit did the first foreign missionaries 
sail? (Golden Text.) 

In what chapter of Acts, and under what circumstances, 
do we leave the record of Peter’s work? What deaths 
resulted from his escape from Herod? Complete the history 
of Herod. On what errand had Saul and Barnabas gone to 
Jerusalem? How was the work of the Lord affected by 
Herod’s opposition, and where do we next find Saul? (Acts 
12: 24, 25.) How many chapters are engaged with Saul’s 
first missionary journey? Name the places visited. In 
what respect should every church resemble the one at 
Antioch ? (Acts 13: 1.) How did prophets and teachers 
differ? Point out and describe Antioch. Tell something 
about each person named. How are we to know in what 
department of Christian work God would have us labor? 
(v. 2.) How were they ministering? Why were they 
fasting? When were Saul and Barnabas talled to this work ? 
Why were they not separated unto it when called? What 
lesson does this suggest to us? How should the home 
workers feel when the Holy Spirit requires the surrender of 
their chief helpers? (v. 3.) With what prospect of success, 
and from what port, did they sail? (v. 4.) Point out and 
describe Seleucia, Cyprus, Salamis, and Paphos. To whom 
did they first preach? (v. 5.) Why did they not seek the 
Gentiles at once? (vs. 46, 47; Rom. 9: 2,3.) What is here 
meant by “the word of God”? Who was this John? Why 
was the gift of miracle-working so essential in the early mis- 
sionaries? (v. 6.) What do you understand by a “ false 
prophet”? In what relation did he stand to the proconsul? 
(v. 7.) What do you understand by a proconsul? Is it 
right, or wrong, to consult a fortune-teller at the present day ? 
What law had the Jews on this subject? (Deut. 18: 9-12.) 
Against what sin does God warn us in Saul’s first ministry 
to the Gentiles? (vs. 8-10.) Why is Saul called Paul from 
this time? In what respects, and from what motives, are the 





groping, and reaching for some one to lead him by the hand.. 





right ways of the Lord often perverted? What was the 
character of the first miracle which the Lord wrought by 
means of Paul? (v. 11.) What is indicated by the use of 
the word “mist” preceding darkness? What principle of 
God’s government is here symbolized? (Rom. 1: 18, 21, 22.) 
What principle of God’s government is here illustrated? 
(v. 12; Psa. 76: 10.) Give instances, from the preceding 
chapters of Acts, of evil being overruled for good? 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


“As they ministered to the Lord and fasted,” is one of 
those earfy touches which applies very well to a state of 
things among Jews, or among Christians whose vocabulary 
was not yet rich or definite enough to draw a distinction 
between the old and the new worship. “ Ministered”’ is the 
regular word for public worship, such as on the Sabbath or 
at the regular sacrifices among the Jews, or on the Lord’s 
Day among the Christians. It refers to public worship. The 
Jewish times of fasting were on two other days of the week. 
The ministering is not to be confounded with the fasting. 
Among both Jews and Christians, the word for ministering 
is that which applies to the regular, stated worship; the 
fasting might or might not be extraordinary. 

As to the laying their hands upon them, there was a 
departure from the usual Jewish custom of that day; since 
that ceremony was not essential in separating or ordaining 
to any special office. It would seem to have been derived 
from the well-known significance of that ceremony in other 
matters, which can be gathered from the Old Testament. 

Seleucia was Seleucia of Pieria, the first city of Syria 
reached in coming eastward from Cilicia, not far from the 
mouth of the Orontes. Sailing thence to Cyprus, the first 
available port on the south-east would be Salamis. This 
city has lately yielded up a number of its buried treasures, 
some of which are in New York and others in England. It 
was the great city of that part of Cyprus. As the steamer 
approaches the island now, it touches at Larnaka; but the 
bay of Salamis is visible for a long distance. 

The name of the sorcerer Bar-Jesus, as well as his place 
and calling, is also matter for long discussion, as the books 
abundantly show. The name just given is doubtless a family 
name, derived from his father; though other explanations 
are not wanting. As to the name Elymas, which the text 
says is “Sorcerer” (Magus) by interpretation, that also 
has not escaped discussion. To be brief about it, we have, 
in the light of this authoritative interpretation, to choose 
between an Arabic or an Aramaic origin. The former 
makes it mean wise, or learned, and also makes it akin‘o the 
title given to certain Muslim doctors which is commonly 
put into Roman letters as “Ulema.” The other makes it 
mean powerful ; which is not inappropriate to the view taken 
by the common people in regard to such characters. But 
Luke’s Magus seems to refer it to the former. Compare, 
however, the case of Simon (Magus) in Acts 8, whom Luke 
describes as using sorcery (mageuén, acting as a magus), of 
whom the people said,*“This man is that power of God 
which is called Great,” and it will seem that Luke might 
have mingled the two meanings; or, at least, have intended 
to permit the inference that the people confounded them. 
A Jewish people would most naturally consider a word like 
Elymas (or rather, its Aramaic form, without being Grecized) 
as meaning powerful, or god-like. 

“Son of the devil,” though one naturally thinks of Jesus’ 
reply to certain ones who claimed to be Abraham’s descen- 
dants, is yet most naturally to be considered as an Orientalism, 
somewhat after the fashion of the Old Testament “sons of 
Belial.’ The meaning then, devoid of its metaphor (which, 
indeed, quite disappears from the Oriental mind), would be, 
outrageous perverter, or slanderer. Whether this be so or 
not, it evinces the wisdom of the Revisers in substituting the 
literal “son” for the Authorized Version’s “child.” That 
the words have any figurative reference to diabolic paternity 
seems very doubtful. 

Those who love to see an adaptation of the natural in 
supernatural events may be interested to know that a tem- 
porary blindness, either partial or entire, is a not infrequent 
disease in that part of the island of Cyprus. At least, so I 
was told at Ktima and elsewhere, by both natives and foreign 
residents. Hearing of it incidentally, I thought of this nar- 
ration about Elymas, and made further inquiries. The fact 
seems beyond doubt. Just what its nature is, I had no oppor- 
tunity to learn; but it comes rather at one season of the year 
than at other times, but I did not learn which season. Dis- 
eases of the eye are so common in the East as not generally 
to occasion much remark. But the different regions of Cyprus 
possess such different conditions of land-surface, that a com- 
paratively local affection might easily be accounted for, 
Lapethus, for example, is separated from the rest of Cyprus 
by high mountains, so that it lies on a mere strip of seacoast ; 
but Paphos has plains and terraces behind it, with compara- 
tively gentle hills in the background, and a natural approach 
from both the northern and the southern shore—from the 
former, also, by an almost level cross-way of great width, east 
of Point Drepanum, 
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The Cruise of the Canoe Club. By W, L. Aiden, author of Moral 
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D.D., Dean of 16mo, pp. xii, 164. London: The Religious 
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Golden Threads. By Ernest Gilmore, author of Consecrated. 16mo 
iMustrated, New York: National Temperance Society and 
Publication House. Price, §1.00. 


A General Liverey ond Book of Common Prayer. Prepared yy Professor 
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| POOLE’S INDEX TO PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE.* 


When, thirty-five years ago, one of the students of 
Yale set about making a manuscript index to the maga- 
zines and reviews in one of the college libraries, for the 
convenience of himself and his fellow-students, he did 
not Gream that he was beginning a work which would 
make his name a household word among literary men 
from Maine to California and from Land’s End to John 
O’ Groats. The student’s name was William F. Poole; 
the literary enterprise which then took its humble begin- 
ning was Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature. 

The literature of magazine and review has grown 
wonderfully in extent and importance since 1848, when 
Dr. (then, Mr.) Poole’s Index appeared in print as a 
thin octavo of a hundred and fifty-four pages. The second 
edition, which appeared in 1853, contained six times as 
much matter as the first edition, and filled five hundred 
and thirty-one octavo pages. And now, after an interval 
of nearly thirty years, a third edition comes from the press 
in goodly quarto form, and with nearly fifteen hundred 
pages of close brevier. 

This third edition stands on a different basis from that 
of the first two editions. Those were practically the 
unaided work of a single man; this has been prepared 
under the editorship of Dr. Poole, who was assisted by 
Mr. William I. Fletcher of the Watkinson Library of 
Hartford, Connecticut, as associate editor, and by fifty 
of the more noted librarians of America and Great 
Britain as special indexers. To the zeal and efficiency 
of this large body of co-workers Dr. Poole pays a will- 
ing tribute, and he has a special word of praise for “ the 
rare executive ability, experience, and perseverance” of 
his associate editor, Mr. Fletcher, without whose assist- 
ance, he declares, “ the consummation of my plans would 
have been simply impossible.” One sees the need of so 
large a body of workers, as wall as of a perfect system 
of organization and co-operation, when he realizes that 
the number of different magazines and reviews indexed 
is two hundred and thirty-two, representing an aggre- 
gate of six thousand two hundred and five volumes. 

As to the range of those periodicals indexed, it may 
be said roughly that they represent all the important 
magazines and reviews of the English-speaking. world. 
Of course it is.not easy to draw a clear line of distinc- 
tion which will admit all that is valuable, and exclude 
all that is unimportant. In this matter a great deal 
must be left to the individual judgment of the editor; 
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and it is here that there will be most criticism of the 
editor’s work, on the part of the general reader, who 
may enquire, for instance, why Godey’s Lady’s Book 
should be carefully indexed while, say, the Quarterly 
| Statements of the Palestine Exploration Fund remain 
unnoticed; or why Good Words and Once a Week 
should be admitted to this index when the scholarly 
Expositor andthe popular Leisure Hour, and Quiver, 
which often contain original articles of importance, are 
excluded. The absence of the names of The Academy, 
The Athenwum, The Saturday Review, and the Spec- 
tator, from this list of periodicals, is at least unfortunate ; 
though in this case, and possibly in that of some of the 
other periodicals mentioned above, the omission was | 
due to the illness and death of Dr. Coxe of the Bod- 
leian Library, Oxford, who had undertaken to index 
the three magazines first mentioned in this’ sentence, 
and to the dilatoriness of some of the other indexers. 
Seventeen magazines whose names do not appear in this 
Index were assigned to English librarians ; and the late- 
ness of this assigning,—one year after the American 
periodicals were arranged for,—and other delays, pre- 
vented their appearance in this edition. 

As regards the method of indexing, that is as brief 
and compact as is consistent with clearness. The sub- 
jects are cross-indexed wherever necessary; but the 
name of the author of any particular article is not in- 
dexed. Thus Mr. Gladstone’s noteworthy article on 
Ritualism in the Contemporary of a year or two ago, 
will be found under.“ Ritualism,” but not under “ Glad- 
stone.” Again, an article on Baptism and Predestina- 
tion would be found under both “ Baptism ” and “ Pre- 
destination.” This cross-indexing is not altogether free 
from little errors ; thus, in the case last cited, the name 
of the author of the article is given under one refer- 
ence as “ Martineau,” under another as “ Martenson.” 
The name of each periodical has a corresponding abbre- 
viation, under which it is cited; and the number of the 
volume and of the page is given in each reference—the 
volume number in heavy lettering, and that of the page 
in lighter type. Arabic numerals are used throughout. 

Periodical literature is every day growing to vaster 
proportions, and in many spheres it is usurping the 
place once held by the new book. Writers and investi- 
gators along special lines are more apt now than they 
were a quarter of a century ago, to present their latest 
discoveries in a magazine article which will be sure of a 
wide and speedy circulation rather than by the slower 
and less certain method of writing a book. No modern 
library can be considered approximately representative 
which does not recognize the importance of periodical 
literature, and act in accordance with that recognition; 
and no library, however well supplied with files of the 
best periodicals of the day, is in a condition to do effi- 
cient service in this sphere, if it lacks a copy of the 
third edition of Poole’s Index to Perio@ical Literature. 
The work is monumental, and criticism of it inevitably 
ends in praise. 

It is pleasant to be able to say that the co-operative 
system of indexing periodicals which has been proved a 
success by the production of this volume, is not to be 
allowed to fallintoabeyance. Inthe January number of 
the Library Journal, Dr. Poole, Mr. Fletcher, and Mr. 
Stetson made suggestions for the co-operative indexing of 
current periodicals; and librarians have responded 
promptly to the call. Henceforward monthly indexes 
will appear in The Library Journal; and, indeed, the 
first installment, covering periodical literature for the 
first three months of this year, appeared in the April 
number of that magazine. Yearly and five-yearly 
continuations of the Index will also be issued on the 
plan of Dr. Poole. 

Periodical literature will therefore never again be in 
the unindexed state in which it was a few years ago. 
The peril now is that the indexes will grow so volumi- 
nous that we shall want an index to the indexes. 





One of the most hotly contested problems of biblical 
history is the site of the exodus-crossing ; the question of 
where and how the Israelites crossed the Red Sea in 
their exodus from Egypt. Theory after theory has been 
propounded ; and theory after theory has failed to meet 
the plain requirements of the biblical text. The way is, 
therefore, open for any new attempt at solution, which 
may aid toward the understanding of the facts in this 
important crisis in the history of the human race. In 
T he Hebrews and the Red Sea, Mr. A. W. Thayer does for 
the theory of Professor Graetz of Breslau what Mr. Under- 
wood did for the theory of Dr. Brugsch—he makes it, in 
its main details, popularly accessible. Mr. Thayer does not 
profess to write as an independent scholar; but mod- 





eatly describes himself as an enthusiastic admirer of 


Professor Graetz, and as one speaking not with authority, 
but as one of the scribes. Indeed, Mr. Thayer’s lack of 
acquaintance with the Hebrew text, and with the course 
of historical criticism on the passage of the Israelites, is 
evident in every part of his little work; and it is to this 
lack that his failure to distinguish what is really new in 
Graetz’s theory is to be attributed. Thus, when Mr. 
Thayer speaks of the twofold stay of the Israelites at 
Kadesh as “ a fact first noticed and proved by Professor 
Graetz,” all that his reference shows is that he is ignorant 
of the fact that that is the view which has beencommonly 
held by commentators for centuries back. The Hebrew 
for “ Etham ” is not “‘Chetam,” as a glance at a Hebrew 
Bible would have shown. Mr. Thayer even seems famil- 
iar only with the Underwood rendering of Brugsch, 
which can hardly be taken as a competent source. It is 
but fair to add, that the author provides material for his 
own correction on the main points; the essay of Graetz 
on the passage of the Hebrews being given in the appen- 
dix. To the general reader it is enough to say, that 
Graetz criticises with effectiveness some of the identifi- 
cations of Ebers; that he proposes a mediation theory 
of the passage, and would place it at the Bitter Lakes; 
and that he accepts and confirms Wilkinson’s identifica- 
tion of Pi-hahiroth with Heroopolis, which city he would 
locate near the same lakes. (16mo., pp. 140. Andover: 
Warren F. Draper. Price, 80 cents.) 


Books about books are either the dreariest or the most 
interesting kind of reading, according to the ability of 
the pen which produces them. Books and How to Use 
Them, by Mr. J.C. Van Dyke, belongs to the genial and 
humanistic class which intensifies the reader’s love of 
reading. The author strikes the right key when, in the 
preface, he refuses to apologize for the writing of his 
book,—for “if it is bad, apologies cannot perpetuate its 
existence; and if it is good, it does not need them.” 
The book is wholly informal; it chats about the relation 
of books to wisdom, gives hints on how to read, and 
when and where to read, and discusses what to read. 
It gives an elementary, but interesting, sketch of the 
history of bibliography, tells the reader hew best to use 
the public libraries, and supplies a good list of biblio- 
graphical works. This work is one which the man who 
never reads books about books might find it worth while 
to make an exception of—Sunday-school librarians, and 
others interested in the Sunday-school library, will be 
glad to have Miss C. M. Hewins’ Books for the Young, 
which is the last issue of Mr. Leypoldt’s admirable little 
guides to literature. Miss Hewin is the librarian of the 
Hartford Library Association, and is especially familiar 
with child-literature. These lists will be valuable as 
indexes of books worth examination ; but they will by no . 
means absolve Sunday-school officials or parents from 
the duty of careful and conscientious selection of books 
in view of the needs of children of their charge. (Books 
and How to Use Them, 16mo, pp. 159. New York: Fords, 
Howard, and Hulbert. Price, $1.00.—Books for the 
Young, 32mo, pp. 94. New York: F. Leypoldt. Price, 
10 cents.) 


Such journeys “due north” as that of the Jeannette 
amount to little or nothing from a strictly practical point 
of view; but they certainly yield us some of the most 
interesting books in our libraries. They are about the 
cleanest and most tonic of all volumes which can be 
put into boys’ hands, and boys’ hearts, too. One of the 
best of them all is Jce-Pack and Tundra, a large, well- 
printed, well-written volume, with enough of engravings 
to make it graphic and intelligible, and a wholesome 
tone about it all. It is such a book as an invalid would 
like to read line by line,—easy reading, too detailed, 
perhaps, for busy men and women, but fitted for a large 
class to whom reading is recommended for pure recrea- 
tion. Itis the story of the men who went in the Rodgers 
to seek for the Jeannette, and who, their steamer being 
burned near Behring Strait, pushed on and on through 
Siberia in their search, meeting all kinds of obstacles, 
and having partial success in seeking the traces of the 
Jeannette’s crew. It is one of the best accounts of 
Siberian life and manners that we possess, and comes 
from the hand that, in Schwatka’s Search, has already 
interested thousands, Mr. W. H. Gilder, of the New - 
York Herald. (8vo, pp. xii, 344. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $4.00.) 


Interest in the Russian empire has much deepened of 
late, and from England have come several good books 
of history, biography, or description, treating on Rus- 
sian themes. A historical novel is now to be added to 
the list: The Cezar, a Tale of the Time of the First 


Napoleon, by the author of The Spanish Brothers, 
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The book at first has something of the stiff and unnatu- 
- Fal quality usually seen in translations—though it is 
itself, apparently, an original work; but this stiffness 
wears off as the Russian names and the archaic language 
become more familiar. It is not to be ranked with 
historical novels of the best class, but takes its place as 
a pleasant picture of unfamiliar people and scenes. Its 
moral tone is high. (12mo, cloth, pp. 446. London, 
Edinburgh and New York: T. Nelson and Sons. 
Price, $1.50.) 


Kate W. Hamilton has long been known as a writer 
of good short stories for the young. In Zungles and Corners 
tn Kezzie Driscoll’s Life, she has proved herself equal to 
sustaining the reader’s interest through the mazes of a 
longer narrative. Kezzie, the heroine, is a young girl 
who is trying to follow her Saviour in a worldly house- 
hold, where she naturally meets perplexities which are 
tangles and corners. The story is realistic, practical, 
and winning. (16mo, illustrated, pp. 335. Philadelphia: 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication. Price, $1.25.) 


In Wisdom Better than Gold, by A Layman, we have 
aseries of plain familiar talks to boys and girls on themes 
connected with every-day life. Each chapter has for its 
text a passage of Scripture, and these informal sermons 
have been delivered to large congregations of young 
people between the ages of ten and eighteen. The 
homely hints and affectionate counsels here given, if 
read, ought to benefit those to whom they are addressed. 
(12mo, pp. 230. Philadelphia: The American Sunday- 
school Union. Price, $1.00.) 


There are some books whose external appearance 
prejudices the reader against them. Cush is one of 
them. Its sombre covers, gilt-edged leaves, and fine 
print, are not alluring. It gives some grains of good 
advice to business men. The motive and moral of the 
book are admirable, but the author has yet to learn the 
distinction between relevant and irrelevant, and to real- 
ize that bookmaking is not a task to be lightly under- 
taken. (12mo, pp.194. Camden: H. L. Bonsall & Son.) 








AND WORKERS. 
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WORK 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1883. 


West Virginia, state, at Moundsville.................0000+ May 22-24 
Missouri, state, at Springfield.................cec0seseeceeees May 15-17 
New Jersey, District III., at Newark..................:s2cese0+ May 16 
New Jersey, District IV., at Mount Holly....:..............May 18 
New Jersey, District I., at Morristown..............cseesessee May 22 
New Jersey, District V., at Clayton................00 May 30 
Illinois, state, at Streator..........escsecesesssereees May 30 to June 1 
Now York, stato, ab Fiudeen...... ....ccs.cccesecccessccee cacese June 5-7 
Minnesota, state, at Minneapolis................0..00000sseeeee UME 5-7 
COU, IIR OE CN casein a ssiscs cdesiccteisscoscsesiincecnssbs June 5-8 
New Jersey, District II., at Lebanon...................00++...0 une 6 
Tadiana, state, ob Mamata, <..206 .0ssis cccsccsessnstdonscessernse June 12-14 
Nebraska, state, at Columbus.............ccccsessseseeeseeees June 12-14 
Iowa, state, at Marshalltown.............0..cssseseecosessnes June 12-14 
Dakota, territorial, at Mitchell.............cccc.sceseceesees June 19-21 
Texas, state, at Fort Worth.................cceseessesseseeees June 22-24 
Tennessee, state, at Mont Eagle..............cccesssseeseees June 27-29 
Kentucky, state, at Bowling Green.................000 August 21-23 


Alabama, state, at Tuscalooga................0scceeeees September 5, 6 
RR, SO OE IE inciting sirsenstnigaisennnntosoninny October 23-25 
Oregon, state, at Salemn...............0..sccccccscsesenece November —— 
New Jersey, state, at Trenton. ............ccccccseeeee November 14-17 


SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 
Kansas and Missouri Sunday-school Assembly, at Ottawa, 


KAMGO6.......20000 coccocees cocscsssece cocvecece seosceese June 26 to July 6 
Nebraska Summer Sunday-school Assembly, at Crete, 
Wee brAe .5.....-20scccccs cesecenss cncesedes cdccccenss June 26 to July 3 
Sunday-school Assembly for the South, at Mont Eagle, Grundy 
Comba TAIIRR ns occtindaghcds cosscarcnccssondaghassinses July —— 
Island Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Rome City, Indi- 
CR dasha. iintcednhshccinaitnbchatnaetcstimtianesbeilii bens sqensnenit July 11-24 
Lake Bluff Sunday-school Assembly, at Lake Bluff, near 
Chidomaee, Timea sis scscs soc cnsescassdiccsanpes July 17 to August 1 
Monona Lake Assembly, at Monona Lake, Madison, Wiscon- 
IR os sannenaandsegatinivhassatterhocnaiéintoesnetadébanl July 24 to August 3 
The Believers’ Meeting for Bible Study, at Niagara, Toronto, 
NR vo socas ancecannpencnsesnedabeananapnannnann July 25 to August 1 
The Sunday-school Parliament, Thousand Islands Park, St. 
Lawrence River, New York............0 July 25 to August 5 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 
Spc easdantancapnaiatensianesnananitansenianncensinnadtaaee August 7-27 
New England Sunday-school Assembly, at South Framingham, 
PEI asin satacinanitsncanssakasenttinnsncnccsonne August 22-31 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 
—Tuesday and Wednesday, May 15 and 16, are the days 
appointed for the annual convention of Seneca County } 
(Ohio) Sunday-school Union. The topics for addresses 


embrace the questions of the proper location of Sunday- 
schools, Sunday-school membership, and the choosing 
of officers and teachers. 


—Mercer County, Pennsylvania, is to hold, her next 
annual Sunday-school convention in Mercer, June 5 and6. 
The place of meeting will be the Second United Pres- 
byterian Church. Among the topics to be discussed are 
the use of the Bible or of lesson helps in the Sun- 
day-school; the art of questioning; and conversion, 
spiritual culture and the formation of character as the 
highest aim of Sunday-school work. 


EVANGELISM. 

—Chicago is a busy city in its religious as well as in 
its secular work. The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion maintained last year open-air evangelistic meetings 
which were signally successful in reaching the non-reli- 
gious classes. This year the evangelistic committee 
sends out cards suggesting that every church in the city 
undertake open-air work, and giving a few brief hints 
in method. The committee also invites practical sug- 
gestions in this line from all interested in the work. 


—Springfield, Illinois, was the scene of a great reli- 
gious revival during the months of March and April. 
The meetings were organized by Dr. Munhall, and the 
local ministers and churches labored unitedly in the 
active prosecution of the work. The number of con- 
verts is placed at about a thousand. From Decatur in 
the same state comes also the report of a jubilee service 
among the Methodist Episcopal churches of that city, 
over the results of the revival which has been in prog- 
ress there since the beginning of December last, under 
the conduct of the Rev. Thomas Harrison, the “boy 
preacher.” The number of conversions is said to be 
over two thousand. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—The Lord’s Prayer, illustrated clause by clause, 
with scriptural selections and suitable hymns, served 
as a concert exercise for the twenty-eighth anniversary 
of the Calvary Presbyterian Sunday-school of San 
Francisco, held on Sunday, April 15. This school hasa 
total membership of 545; of whom 295 are in the main 
department, 180 are in the primary school, 60 in the 
Bible class, and 60 are officers and teachers. The aver- 
age attendance is 290; the number of scholars who 
united with the church, 25. More than two hundred 
and fifty dollars was contributed to home and foreign 
missions during the last official year. 


—Much of the success of any school, whether new or 
old, depends upon the efficiency and faithfulness of the 
superintendent. A recent experience of a missionary 
of the American Sunday-school Union illustrates this 
truth. A Sunday-school had been started in a certain 
neighborhood ; and some time afterward the missionary 
was surprised to find that it had been given up. “ Why 
did you let your Sunday-school go down?” was the 
query he put to one of the workers. “ Well, I’ll tell 
you,” was tke reply. ‘“ The children wanted the school 
kept up, but the overseer was no ’count. He scouted 
’round too much ’stead of comin’, and when he did come, 
he set ’round too much ’stead of beginnin’, and the 
people got tired.” The missionary succeeded in re- 
organizing that school with a better man for “ overseer.” 
He started another school where John Testament kept 
a saloon, and against his opposition ; for the saloon man 
with the biblical name well knew it might be as a little 
boy said, “ Now we’ve got a Sunday~-chool, I expect 
the saloon will have to close up.” 


—Recent letters from France to the Foreign Sunday- 
school Association show that the good work of Sunday- 
school extension is progressing in that country; the 
difficulties being many, but the advance steady and sure. 
Relizane, Algeria, is the centre of a French mission, 
which has twenty-four stations, at six of which there 
are small Sunday-schools. The first who have pre- 
sented themselves as candidates for communion are two 
young girls, the direct fruit of the Sunday-school. A 
young man of nineteen, at Tieray, and a young girl at 
Inkerman, have presented similar requests. The 
most interesting letter from France was written by 
the Rev. T. Marzial, concerning the village of 
Foyol, ten miles from Barnave, Dréme. This village, 
he says, is “situated at the foot of a mountain in a 
narrow valley, and entirely Protestant, the inhabitants 
being descended from Waldenses and Huguenots. There 
is scarcely a family that has not in its records the history 
of a martyr.” 
ancestry, and recently have become very much awake 
to the interests of religion. Mrs. Marzial has opened a 





Sunday-school of about sixty children, and placed the 


in Strelitz, Mecklenburg. 


The people seem to be worthy of their | 





wife of the mayor, an intelligent and devoted lady, at 
its head. She is assisted by a corps of young men. The 
village has been ruined by the phylloxera, and its people 
are intensely impoverished; nevertheless, they have 
determined to rebuild the old Huguenot temple, and are 
raising the money by the most painful and self-denying 
effort. A fine, flourishing school is in operation at Bureau 
in Poitou, France; a hundred and forty-six scholars 
were present at its last annual festival. It is divided 
into thirteen classes, and the attendance is very regular. 
Since the exclusion of the Bible from the public school 
curriculum, the pastor has commenced a class of Scrip- 
ture history on every Thursday, at which sixty-four 
children are present. On Wednesday he instructs the 
catechumens, and on Saturday gives singing lessons. 
Twenty of the children have become members of the 
Bible Union. They receive each month a card con- 
taining the portions of Scripture to be read day by day, 
and often induce their parents to join them; thus taking 
a step towards the restoration of family worship. 


TEMPERANCE. 


—Thirty-three reformed drunkards joined one Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church in Cleveland, Ohio, in one year. 
That does not look as if it were impossible to reach the 
drunkard. 


—The yearly consumption of ale—a beverage which 
is, certainly, less used than many others—in Philadel- 
phia alone amounts to 200,000 barrels, representing an 
expenditure by the consumers of $3,000,000. 

— Another liquor dealer has been converted to total 
abstinence, and has shown the genuineness of his con- 
version by his deeds. He owned a public house in 
Ilkeston, England; and when he joined the blue-ribbon 
army, he emptied his stock of spirits into the gutter, and 
presented his signboards to the local division as trophies. 


PERSONAL. 


— By the time that this paragraph is before the eyes 
of the reader, Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey will probably 
have arrived in New York. They sailed from Liverpool 
on Saturday, April 28, by the Alaska, after a very suc- 
cessful campaign of several weeks’ duration in Liverpool. 


— The many friends of Mr. Frank H. Wisewell, so 
long the efficient and valued New York secretary of the 
American Sunday-school Union, will learn with regret 
that Mr. Wisewell has felt obliged to give up his work 
in that city. During the summer, Mr. Wisewell’s post- 
office address will be Maples, Ontario County, New York. 


— With reference to the recent death of the Rev. Dr. 
Benjamin F. Cocker, who for fourteen years filled the 
chair of Mental and Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Michigan, it is noted that Professor Cocker started 
out in life as a business man with only an ordinary 
English education, and that he remained in business 
until he was nearly forty years old. “ A manufacturer 
in England, a merchant in Australia, a shipping adven- 
turer in the South Sea Islands,” a Methodist preacher 
in America, he finally was called to the chair of philoso- 
phy at Ann Arbor, which he held with credit till his 
death. 

— Dr. and Mrs. Schliemann, the archzologists of buried 
Troy, have presented the unusual spectacle of a man and 
wife with identical scholarly tastes and pursuits, and 
with the same passion for the explorer’s work. A simi- 
lar instance in the United States is said to be that of the 
Rev. Dr. George F. Moore, who has just been elected to 
the Hitchcock professorship of Hebrew at Andover, and 
Mrs. Moore, who is one of the few American ladies who 
speak Arabic. Both Professor and Mrs. Moore speak 
and write French, German, Italian, and Arabic; while 
Professor Moore’s studies, of course, embrace the wider 
sweep of the Semitic languages. 

— One of the men who have had a purpose in life, and 
who have held to it, is Dr. I. Hamburger, land-rabbin 
Dr. Hamburger very early 
in life devoted himself to biblical and talmudical 
studies; and for twenty years he has been engaged on 
his Real-Encyclopddie fiir Bibel und Talmud, which has 
recently been brought to a completion by the publication 
of the last number of the talmudical part. The work is 
one which has received the highest commendation 
from both Jewish and Christian scholars, among them 
Delitzsch, Cassel, and Zunz; and it ought to be better 
known to American ministers as a compact cyclopedia 
of biblical illustration from the Talmud. 

— Few of the English Hebrew-Christian students of 
Jewish life and literature have been so successful, as 
students and writers, as the Rev. Dr. Alfred Edersheim, 
whose books on the Temple Service, and on biblical 
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history, are known wherever the English | 
language is spoken. It is an announce- | 
ment of more than ordinary importance, | 
therefore, that Dr. Edersheim’s Life and | 
Times of Jesus the Messiah, a work on 
which the author has been engaged fer 
seven years, is at last passing through 
the press. The work consists of two octavo 
volumes, each about eight hundred pages 
in length; and it is intended not only to 
be a history of our Lord, but a complete 
picture of life, manners, society, literature, 
and religion at that time. The student’s 
part is in the notes and appendices; the 
text is meant for the general reader. 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. _ 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 50,000 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
ts 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent, on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
is a preparation of the phosphates of lime, 
magnesia, potash and iron in such form as 
to be readily assimilated by the system. 
Descriptive pamphlet sent free. Rumford 
Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





NORTHAMPTON, MASS. You may 
use my last letter, and this also, as a testi- 
mony of the value of your V. P. Before I 
nsed it I slept badly, and was fatigued and 
brain tired with every day’s work; now I 
can direct four different gangs of men with 
comfort and a clear brain. I do this work 
cheerfully and sleep well. Iam glad to let 
others, who are suffering with fatigue and 
sleeplessness, know of a remedy that has 
done me so much good. My son is a physi- 
cian and prescribes it largely. B.M.Coucn. 
For sale by druggists, or by mail, $1.00. 
F. Crosby Co., 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


“There is but one N. K. Brown's Ess. Jamaica 
Ginger. It costs 50 cents, and always relieves pain. 


EDUCATIONAL. | 
WES" CHESTNUT STR RET INSTITUTE, 
Home School for jes and Children, 
Breventh year begins Se) i at 4035 Chestnut St., 
est Philadelphia, For elreul ars address the Prin., 
rs. J. A. BOGARDUS. _ 
BE EST TEACHERS prompt Fe for Fami- 


Col Teachers placed 
since > TASB. cuted Ce business endorse- 


ments sent e ‘Teachers wanting 
places should wee a tions oe. and“ calls for Teach- 
ers,” for stamp. J. ierkers 7 Hast ith, N. ¥. 














JUST PUBLISHED. 
EXTEMPORE SPEECH; 


HOW TO ACQUIRE AND PRACTICE IT. 


By Rev, William Pittenger, author of “ Oratory.” 
A Timely Work on a Vital Topic. 


This new book deals with a subject of deep Interest 
to all who have occasion to speak in public. It there- 
fore appeals to all who have opinions to express upon 
current questions, and who desire to so marshal their 
—— and words as to carry conviction to the 
minds of their hearers. 

The particular object of the book is to show how a 
man average ability pes | learn to speak extempo- 
raneously with ease pea) certainty. Some parts of the 
work are simple enough to be comprehended by a 
échool-bov, and may be applied by him in his first 
efforts; other parts may be read with projit by the orator 
already in the maturity of his powers. 276 pages, 
handsomely bound, cloth, $1.50. 

For sale by all booksellers and new sdealers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price. 

NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 
pt nn Dept. M6 & I crest ‘St, a 


‘This is one of the most humorous books of the on 
ent day, showing in a manner ong to all readers 
the trials, tribulations, expectations, and actual ex <pe- 
ged of a“ minister’s wife” in a country ish, 
characters represented are true to life, and ‘will 
doubtless bring to the mind of the reader remem- 
brances of events and individuals within their own 
knowledge. I. sent by mail tpaid for 12 cents 
in aes 3 Ask your pooksalles a 2 OF address 
8S. OGI Lvl & ‘& CO., P blishers, 
St Rose Sree, New Y *w York. 


BEST BOOKS, 


Send for our catal ogue of Bandas. “school books and 
supplies. AQGDENOL ndence solict 

GH and WOGLOM, 
Nacsna a Street, New York. 


LOWEST PRICES. 








A CONCISE HISTORY 


oY THE 


American People. 


Twenty-five years ago, Prof. PaTTon,then a teacher | 
of history, began collecting materials and casting into 
shape this important work, very much on the plan 
later adopted in “Green’s History of the English 
People.” The complete work, in two volumes, is a 
History ofthe United States from the discovery 
of the continent to 1482; a Histery of American 
Politics, divided into successive Presidential terms ; 
and ahistoric presentation of the Life of the Ameri- 
ean People, comprising the beginning and growth of 
industries, the formative force of religious ideas, the 
results of widely different systems of education during 
six generations, and their influence upon public opin- 
ion, the causes and the course of the several wars, 
including much that is new and valuabdie, in a full, suc- 
cinct, and impartial record of the Civil War. 

A distinct portion of the work is devoted to * How 
We are Governed.” Prof. Parton concludes that 
every citizen, and especially every voter, should have 
a practical knowledge of this subject. 

It is the aim of PaTTON’s AMERICAN PEOPLE to 
embody ali the elements of true Austory—the essential 
facts, the underlying causes and principles, the drift of 
events, the force of ideas, and the parts men play—and 
to set before the reader a moving drama of real, vivid 
forms. History, thus presented, becomes the most 
fascinating and instructive department of literature. 

* Prof. PATTON approaches much nearer to the Ideal 
Historian than any writer ofsimilar books. His work 
must be given the highest place among short histories 
of the United States.”—(hristian Union (New York), - 

“ We take great pleasure in commending it for gen- 
eral reading and reference, for use in colleges and 
schools, and for all the purposes of a complete and 
accurate history.” —N. Y. Observer. 


The Portrait Mlustrations, with Autographs 
and Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Men, 
serve to represent the leading departments of progress 
~—Law, Literature, Theology, Science, Music, Invention 
—the Soldier and Statesman, the Discoverer, Explorer 
and Frontiersman, etc. 


Complete in 2 vols., 8vo, 1160 pages, postpaid to any 
address for 3 per vol. ' 





Intelligent Ladies and Gentlemen wanted, to show 
samples and take orders. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 
27 Park Place, New York. 
Full catalogue sent on application. 


POPULAR BOOKS 


—FOR— 


S. S. Libraries. 





Martin the Skipper, 12mo, + = $1.50 
Chosen Vessels, 12mo, - - - 1.25 
The Mistress of the House, 16mo, - 1.00 
A Rare Piece of Work, 16mo, - - 1.00 
What About Fred, 16mo, - - © 1,25 
Dora’s Boy, 12mo, . . - 1.25 
A Home in the Holy Land; 12mo, = 1.50 
The Watchers onthe Longships, 12mo, 1.50 
A Year at Poplar Row, 16mo, - - 1.00 
Almost Too Late, 16mo, - * = 1.00 
Knowing and Doing, 16mo, . - 1.00 


All of the above will bear inspection, and we 
invite their examination by those who are 
seeking for the best Sunday-school literature. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


Spurgeon’s Sermons, 


WITH COMPLETE INDEXES OF BOTH TEXTS 


AND SUBJEC 
10 vols. 12mo. $10.00 


“In fullness and vigor of thought, in simplicity and 
purity of la age, in grasp of gospel truth, and in tact 
and force in its presentation, he is, perhaps, without a 
peer in the pulpit.” — Rew. Dr. Holme, 


Spurgeon’s Merning by Morning. | 


“ Those who have Abid the value of morning devo- 

Soe, will nighly rize these hw ge All who lovea full- 
gosh 1, \eeenane, vari shoneht, -_ a@ rac 

pe le, will appreciate this volume,”— Angus, D. DD. 


Spurgeon’s Fxenina by saeaetets 
Life and Labere of Robert 
Moffat, Missionary to Africa. - 150 


Beck’s First Corner. By J. M. Drink- 
water Conklin. I2mo. . - 180 


Day Spring, 4 story of the Time of 





1.00 





“THEOLOGICAL ROOK STORE 


Arch Street 
oan lySmith, Rnelish BRA ADELPHIA 


wD FOR CATALOGUE. | 





For Lessons el 


SYMBOL GIETS seater. 


Pend Lee. for Sample Set with circular of Rr rices, etc. 
Rik ANGELL, 354 Fourth Ave., New York tity, 














Aes PRAYER. Wicroacbpl Charme show 

the wonders Pp the Magic Lens, 
entire to a apace 

t when Iple 250, oF $1.00 per 
by W 


Llé Tyndale, By Emma Marshall. 1.50 


Robert Carter & Brothers, 
630 Broadway, New York. 


aa” Any of the above sent by mail, postage pre- 
- on rece ipt of the price. , 





i UNDAY ~ , AEMORY: 
SCHOOL CHART. 
Pa weekly colored ——_ Sheet, 32x44 


tia, area S 
drs 3 BE Ese’ rx aa Mo. 


Use Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 








| 





NK & WAGNALLS’ 


STANDARD LIBRARY. 


o. 88, NOW READY....... souh oepewsil . 15 cents. 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


By Laura C. HoLttoway. 


THE COMPLETE ESSAYS OF 
GEORGE ELIOT. 


Collected by NATHAN SHEPPARD.............00-0000 3 cents. 
This is the first ores of these Essays in book form 
n Engiand or America. 
Says the N. y. Critic: “Funk & W: 
done a real service to George Eliot’s adm 
publication.” 


No. 86.—Colin Clout’s Calendar ; or, A Record 


No, 87. 


alls have 
rers in this 








of aSammer. By Grant Allen................ 2 cents, 
No. 85.— Highways of Literature. By David 
FEED cicnevestenienrpeseinineeseennsesnincnninsceineenticrta 15 cents. 
No. 4. Flotsam and Jetsam. By T.G. Bowles. 
2 cents, 

No. es Vinee of Illustrious Shoemakers. By 
Wee Bae WURRIER. ccevecccsvsenscasese cents. 

No. 82. Btn sams Humorists. By H.R. Haw eis. 
cictuoctienateansceliedsieccasighiteettdalginduieatielasinateieatisbines 15 cents. 
Ke.5 S1.—Seience in Short Chapters. oo w. ». 
Sipdhcinediiivccved 5 cents, 





No. ie “Life of Cromwell. By Paxton, Mees. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS, 


10 and 12 DEY ST., New York. 


The Bible and its Study 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTEL- 
LIGENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 











The general interest in the series of articles 
on the Bible and its study, contributed by em- 
inent European and American writers to the 
issue of The Sunday School Times for Decem- 
ber 13, 1879, led to their reissue in a form con- 
venient for handy use, and yet neat enough for 
permanent preservation. All the articles hav- 
ing a bearing upon the general theme of the 
best methods of using the Bible itself and the 
various helps to its right understanding, have 
been collected under the title of The Bible and 
its Study, and are published in a 96 page pam- 
phlet. 





CONTENTS. 
DY Fh BIBLE? 
By the Rev. Barnas Sears, D.D., LL.D. 
IMPORTANCE OF BIBLE STUDY. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
THE RIGHT SPIRIT FOR BIBLE STUDY 
By Professor Austin Phelps, D.D. 
CAN WE TRUST OUR ENGLISH BIBLE? 
By the Rev. F. H. A. Scrivener, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 
SCRIPTURE EXPLAINING SCRIPTURE. 
By Professor J. L. M. Curry, LL.D. 
HINTS ON BIBLE INTERPRETATION. 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D. 
HELPS TO POPULAR BIBLE STUD - 
By Professor Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. 
mow at My - COMMENTARIES. 
Right Rev. C. J. E llicott, D.D., Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. 
LIGHT FROM = LAN D ON THE BOOK. 
y the Rev. W. M. Thomson, D.D. 
LIGHT FROM oniex TAL DISCOVERIES. 
y Professor George Rawlinson, M.A. 
LIGHT FROM fit co MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS. 


By Isaac H. owes LL.B., Ph.D. 

THE BOOK , THE EARLY CHUR 
y the Rev. Edmond de Sammon, D.D. 
PROMOTING BIBLE STUDY IN THE CHURCH 


OF T 
By 1, Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D. 


WHY STUD 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“Tt is an excellent work to place in the hand of 
every teacher of the Holy Record.”—Zion’s Herald, 
Boston, Mass. 

“ These subjects are all discussed by the most learned 
Protestants of the times, and furnish, in a small com- 
pass,a large amount of valuable reading matter.”— 
American Christian Review, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“Very valuabl@*to the Bible student.”—The Christian 
Advocate, Richmond, Va. 


“Bible students will do well to procure a copy.”— 
The Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis, Mo. 


“This little volume will be specially useful to Sun- 
day-school teachers, and must afford them consider- 
able assistance in interpreting and understanding 
Scripture.”— The Gospel Banner, Augusta, Maine. 

“ A valuable little book.”— The Advance, Chicago, Iu. 

“4 valuable help to the 5 use of the Bible.” 
—The Morning Star, Dover, N. 

“ & very valuable little volume, worthy to be care- 
fully read and studied. It contains in small compass 
a mass of valuable hints, and we can cordially recom- 
mend it to both teachers and preachers. Any book 
that bey es us better understanding of Holy Scriptures, 


will be ye by those who know the value of the 
word of —The Christian Journal, Toronto, Can- 
ada, 


“We advise every Sunday-school teacher to pi 
a copy of this little work ; it cannot be attentively ret read 
without profit; it furnishes material for immediate use 
and valuable light for for ene guidance.” — The Od. 


Bowmanville, O , 


“The publisher of The Sunday School Times has per- 
formed a really valuable service to the Christian pub- 
lic in putting forth in handy volume form the series of 

s. e ar the beginning of 
the year. Itisa convenient little p pamphlet of about 
one hundred pages, suitable to carry in the breast 
pocket. It comprises thirteen short Papers by } ~~ 
of the most-eminent of practical writers.”—The Daily 
Journal, Syracuse, N. Y. 

“When such writers as Dr. Barnas Sears, Professors 
Austin Phelps, M. B. Riddle, Philli Schaff, and 
e Rawlinson = Cc. J. — a Drs. W. 
M, omson, E. de Pressense, and H Crosby, 
combine their ideas about the intelligent use of the 
Bible, the result cannot but be exceedingly valuable. 
The Bible and Its Study is a little pe nee 
from the columns of The Sunday School 1 Times. 

taining a series of short articles by these and ‘other 
eminent persons. Its chapters are varied in topic, 
covering well the subject, are practical, and are 
adapted admirably to meet a general and real need. If 
we were a pastor again, we would put a copy into the 
hands of every member of our church, and every 
scholar old enough to understand it in our Sunday- 
School, if we h: to doso at our own expense.— 
Congregationalist, Boston. 





Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








A NEW PLAN. 
OUR GLAD HOSANNA. 


By LOWRY and DOANE. 

| @y~ tH 339 Songs. This book is My ee 

/ adapted to the wants of those who believe Sunday- 
school scholars should learn and sing the Hymns of 
the Church. A number of the best Church mns, 
now in general use, is embraced in the collection, in 
asemee to new Sunday-school songs of undoubted 
merit. 


192 Pages. $30 per 100 Copies. 
One Copy sent post-paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


HOLY VOICES 


quinoa. 
Rev. B. S. Lorenz and Rev. I. Baltzell. 

The Latest Singing-Book for Sabbath-schools and 
Social Worship. Send for Sample Pages. Examine 
before buying any other new book. Price: Single 
copy, 35 cts. Per dozen, by express, $3.60, express 
charges unpaid ; by mail, $4.00. Address all orders to 


Rev. W. J. SHUEY, Dayton, Ohio. 








For Church and Sunday School. 


Gospel Praise Book 


By ASA HULL 
Works like a charm in either place and is the only 
Music Book that can be successfully used in both. 
Tt has 290 of the best hymns = the English language, 
and a tune for every hynm. About one-half is 
made up of the cream of the Old Standard hymns and 
tunes, and the balance is new, 


Fresh and Sparkling! 


Sold at the regular price of such books, containing 
about one-third as much, or, in other words, it isa 


$60 Book, Selling for $30. 


Specimen Copy Post-paid, 40 Cents. 
Address ASA HULL, 
240 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y: 


DID YOU EVER USE 


Brightest and Best 


By LOWRY and DOANE, 


IN YOUR 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL? 


Every page contains a song of especial merit. 


EXAMINE IT! 
192 PAGES. $30 PER 100 COPIES. 
Sample copy sent on receipt of 2 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Ready April ist, 1883. 


= WAY OF LIFE 


The New Sunday-School 
Singing Book, By W. A. Ogden. 


Sample copy 25 cents, by mail. Specimen pages free. 
W.W. Whitney, PUBLISHER, Toledo, O. 


A N FW ER in Sunday-School 


MUSIc. 


“THE SPIRIT OF PRAISE,” 
Edited by ALFRED ARTHUR. Cleveland, O. 
221 hymns and tunes ofa high charae- 
ter. Tuneful melody and rich harmony. 
NO TRASHY MATTER. Sample copy 35 cents. 
Price of Boards, ornamented, $35.00 per hundred. 

“« “ Muslin, - 45.00 “ * 
Address A. BURNHAM, 566 Woodland ave., Clev’d, Q 


Sunday School Anniversaries. 
Bisiow & 1 & Mate” s Ma ‘Annual No.10. Beavtifw 
re speci vik liversa oO sions, 

— $4 per 100 ft ; B eonts pote by Mail, 


; —A new Service of appropriate 
Floral Praise. Selections adapted for Floral 
Sunday (or Children’s day), with new music, by H. P. 





5 cents. 




















AOS. 
Peles, 84 per 100; 5 cents ea. by Mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth St., | 81 Randolph St., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


CRUDEN’S 
COMPLETE CONCORDANCE. 


To the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, or a Dictionary and Alphabetical index 
to the Bible, by which any verse in the Bible may be 
readily found by looking for any material word in the 
verse. 


A new edition thoroughly revised, nearly 900 








poses rinted on fine paper and substantially bound. 
yyal vo, cloth.. This is the geeine and entire 
edition of Cruden’s great work. Nextto Dr. Young’s 


more recent work mentioned above, Cruden’s is the 
best. One of these should be possessed by every 
English-speaking Protestant family in the world. 


Sent to any part of the United =. post-paid, on 
receipt of $1.7 


Enterprise * he sal Agency, 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Goodenough & Woglom, 122 Nassau St., N. Y. Sun- 
day-school books and supplies. Send for catalogue, 











- -In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 


F will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver 


taser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday Schoot"Tiaes, 
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i. Very Attractive Lesson Book. 


The Scholars’ Quarterly, for the second quarter of 1883, now ready, is such an attractive and helpful book that teachers should see that it is put into the 


hands of their scholars. 


It contains a fine colored map of “The Paths of the First Missionaries,” engraved expressly for this number, and a double-page grouping 


of picture helps to the study of the lessons. The latter embraces pictures of Tarsus, Joppa, Houses on the Wall at Damascus, Reputed Scene of Paul’s Escape, 
“The Street which is called Straight,” Reputed House of Simon the Tanner, Samaria, Antioch, Paphos, Iconium, Lydda, Lystra, Ruins of the Pier at Ceesarea, ete. 


It has, besides, the usual attractive lesson helps. 
costing subscribers anything additional for postage. 


Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate ; 


The Scholars’ Quarterly costs 25 cents a year, or $25.00 for a hundred copies a year. 


It is sent by mail without 


; under 10 copies, three months, seven cents 


each. To supply a class costs, for instance, as follows :—For five scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 35 cents; for 10 scholars, one year, $2.50; three months, 


63 cents. 


Send seven cents for a specimen copy. 


TO INTRODUCE [T.—If you have not used The Scholars’ Quarterly in your school or class within a year, we will supply it to you on trial, for one 


quarter only, at just one-half the above regular rates. 
School Times has not been used in the school or class within a year. 








WH, ‘a 
TO BUILD. A.HOUSE * 


of any kind, first decide WHAT to build, then HOW 
to build, by getting our book, which gives a wide range 
ofapproved and practical designs from dwellings cost- 
ing $500 up to $20,000. Large quarto, 178 illustrations. 

“A large and handsome publication, profusely illus- 
trated, interesting toany reader, and of peculiar interest 
to an intending builder, as it is calculated to save him 
time, labor and money.’—N. Y. Independent. 

“We have thoroughly examined the work, which 
proves to beofgreat interest to those intending to build, 
and we consider it a practical scheme and a responsible 
association.” —Christian at Work, 

The only low-priced architectural book, and the most 
helpful building scheme ever offered. Price 50 cts., by 
mail, postpaid, Stampstaken. Money returned ¥ not 
satisfied, 

CO-OPERATIVE BUILDING PLAN ASSOCIA- 
. New York 


285B 


6245 252, H 


PERFORATED LIBRARY NUMBERS 


Printed consecutfvely on gummed paper and sold in 
even hundreds, viz. : Size “‘ 285,” per 100, 20c. ; Size ** 252,” 
per 100, 10c. : ** 6245,” per 100, 8c. 

Letters size “ B,” 2 alfabets, 5c.; “ H,” 4 alfabets, 5c, 

Send for full list and free samples. 


P. F. VAN EVEREN, 116 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Concert Exercises. 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 








womoeeowon=—— 














having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
THE RESURRECTION. 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 
THE GIFT BY GRACE. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 
THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 
A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 
BIBLE SACRIFICES, 
BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
CONSECRATION. 
FAITH. 
TRUST. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 
PRAISE GOD. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 
THE BEATITUDES. 
THE CREATION. 
THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 
THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 
THE WAY OF LIFE. 
THE WONDERFUL. 
A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 

Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. 
extra charge for postage. 
Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHILDREN’S DAY. 


CONCERT EXERCISES. We have two splendid 
ractical exercises for Children’s Day, viz.: WEL- 
SOME GREETING; GOOD TIDINGS. Price, each, 

$8.50 per 100. A sample of both sent to any Sunday- 

school worker on receipt of two three-cent stamps, 

Address, J. S. OaiLvis & Co.,Pub’r., 31 Rose 8t., N. Y. 


No 
Samples, 5 cents 
each. 














THE NEW ROGERS SAW. 


The increasing demand for a cheap 
but efficient Jig Saw has resulted in 
producing the Rocers as a machine 
possessing every attribute necessary to a 
perfect working saw. 

This season has added all improve- 
ments that ingenuity can suggest, and 
we have no hesitancy in declaring the 
New Rogersto be the BEST CHEAP 
SAW offered to the public. 


The entire framework is made from 
iron, painted and japanned black, and 
ornamented with red and gilt stripes, 


The arbor, etc., are made of steel, and 
are all carefully gauged and fitted to 
their bearings. 


The Arms and Pitman are of the best 
selected A’sh, 


While this Jig Saw possesses every 
improvement and advantage claimed for 
any other in the market, we further claim 
the following points of superiority, 
Viz. : 





1. The Bearings tothe Arms are carefully sized, to bring them in perfect | 9 

line. (This is a vital point In the construction of any Jig Saw.) 2 
Each machine is provided with a Dust Blower, which is a very great | & 
advantage. n 
III. This machine has a jointed Stretcher Rod, which allows the operator | ® 

to throw the upper arm out of the way when adjusting his work or saw. This | = 


joint also permits the machine to work much more freely than with a straight 
iron rod. . ’ 

IV. The Clamps have a hinged jaw, which overcomes the disagreeable | 
raking overthrow of the blade, which is unavoidable when the saws are secured 
rigidly to the arms. . Saw blades are not nearly so liable to break when clamps | 
have this joint. Thus a large percentage of the expense of running the saw is 
saved. Besides this the saw runs much easier, the swing coming at the hinge, 
instead of bending the blade with each stroke of the saw. 

V. The Balance Wheel is 5} inches in diameter, with a handsome spoke | 
centre and Rim of solid Emery (No. 70), § x 2 inch. 
JI. Our attachment for Drilling is on the right hand side of the machine, 
which, for convenience, is an obvious advantage. 
VII. No Pins are used in the construction of this machine, but the makers 
prefer the durability of nicely fitted screws and bolts in securing each part. 
VIII. Each machine is setup and run and carefully inspected before leaving | 
the works ; it is then taken down and shipped in crates or boxes. 


All Parts made to Interchange. 
4ayjo Aue ‘soy pawyeja -sou ‘Aq passossod 
saypyieu ese Aysoisadng jo spujog osoy) 


The Saw is provided with a polished Tilting Table, heavily nickel plated. 
While the New RoGeErs Saw is very rich, though not gaudy in appearance, it has been 
more especially the object to make, for the least possible money, a Saw characterized for its 


Compactness, Strength, and Durability, Ease of Action, and Firmness when in Operation. 


With each machine we give six Saw Blades, Wrench, Sheet of Designs, and Drill Point. 
The Saw alone weighs 25 lbs. ; Saw and Box together, 36 lbs. 

On receipt of price we will deliver the Saw, nicely boxed, to any express or transporta- 
tion company, free of charge. 


PRICE FOR NO. 2 ROGERS SAW, AS ABOVE, - - $4.00. 
Price of No. 1 Rogers Saw, with Balance Wheel of Jron instead 
of Emery, and with Tilting Table Japanned instead of Nickel Plated,- $3.50. 


THE ENTERPRISE PURCHASING AGENCY, 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Use A Binder. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in good 
condition, and have them at hand for reference, should use a binder. We can 
send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
half leather, for $1.50. These binders have been made expressly for The Sunday 


School Times, and are of the best manufacture. 





The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. | Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








Such orders must be accompanied with the statement that The Scholars’ Quarterly published by. The Sunday 
These rates, which are much below the cost of production, are only for new trial-orders. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The New Revision 
and its Study. 


Soon after the appearance of the Revised 
New Testament in this country, The Sunday 
School Times secured from prominent Ameri- 
the Revision Committee, a 
series of articles bearing upon the changes 


ean members of 


made and the reasons for makingthem. Some 
of the foremost scholars of the country have 
pronounced these articles superior to anything 
that has been printed elsewhere in regard to 
the New Revision. 

For the convenience of those who desired to 
preserve them, the articles have been put to- 
gether in an attractive paper cover book of 107 
pages, and will be sent by mail to any one remit- 
ting the price. 

CONTENTS. 
THE GOSPELS IN THE NEW REVISION. 
By Professor Ezra Abbot, D. D., LL. D. 
THE ACTS IN THE NEW REVISION, 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D. D. 
THE PAULINE EPISTLES IN THE NEW RE 
VISION. 
By Professor Timothy Dwight, D. D, 
EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS IN THE 
NEW REVISION 
By Professor J. Henry Thayer, D. D. 
THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES IN THE NEW RE- 
VISION, 
By Professof A. C. Kendrick, D. D., LL. D. 
THE REVELATION IN THE NEW REVISION. 
By Chancellor Howard Crosby, D. D., LL. D. 


THE 





Price, mail, prepaid, 20 cents; five or more 
copies, 15 cents each, Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut $t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Chance to Obtain a Reliable 


ENCYCLOPEDIA CHEAP. 


The Library of Universal Knowledge. 

It contains every word of Chambers’ Encyclopedia, 
with halfas many titles added on American subjects, 
all under our alphabetical arrangement. 

Price, per set of 15 vols., cloth, $25.00 
We will send the entire set for $15.00 

This is indeed a whole library in itself, and if you 
care anything for books, you cannot afford to let this 
opportunity pass. ° 

The library contains more matter, is eoughe up toa 


later date than any other encyclopedia easy to 
handle and hold, being of a convenient size (994 x 6% 
inches), the type is large and clear, and the paper and 
binding handsome and durable. 

The work embraces over 40,000 titles, is a verbatim 
reprint of Chambers’ (with American additions), the 
great merit of which is universally acknowledged. 

The Library of Universal Knowledge is especially 
adapted for the wants ot American families, It is a 
oa that answers every question and asks none. 
Each volume contains nearly a thousand pages, which 
shows that the information contained therein is pre- 
sented with sufficient fullness, at the same time suc- 
cinctly and with accuracy. 


Forwarded by express on receipt of $15.00. 


Enterprise Purchasing Agency, 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


ON ONE LEAF. 


AN ORDER OF SERVICE. 
OPENING HYMNS. 
A QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
A RESPONSIVE REVIEW EXERCISE. 

The above are taken from The Scholars’ 
Quarterly for the present quarter, and are 
printed on one leaf. They can be used in any 
school. Price, 75 cents per hundred copies. 
Sent by mail without cost of postage to the 
purchaser. Address, : 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 














In ordering aoods, or in making inguiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adyer- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times, 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 








: PUBLISHER'S DEP ARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at the fy yete be rates, which include es 








From 1 OO 4 COPIER... 00c0cccscorersecsereseereees ey 9 each. 
5 to 9 copies.. . Lae 
YY 10 to 19 copies. 1.2 3 * 
20 copies or more.... * 100 * 


The yellow labet on each | paper shows: up io what date 
a subscriber has paid. If the publisher does not by that 
date receive a request from the subsertber that the paper 
be diacontinued, he wilt continue to send it, The paper 
will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, ¥ the 
subscriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has received tt. The papers for aclub will 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same ts received, 

Subse riptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the 
same rate at which! the élub, as fir st formed, would be 
authorized to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 
scriptions to expire at the same time with the club as 
originally ordered. The new subscribers to pay pro 
rata for the time of their subscriptions. 

The papers for a club, whether going in a package 
to one address, or sent separate ly to the metabers of 
the club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the 
subscription. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also ‘the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state 

ny person wishing to renew either a single or club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publisher, will please 
give the name of the person to whom the paper or 
papers have heretofore been sent. 

ubscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address, 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 
every Sunday in the year. 

100 copies, one month.. ose 
100 copies, one year 
Less than 100 copies at same rate. 
for iess than one calendar month, 


A separate leaf for 








Orders not yo a 





THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. Contains the Les- 
sons for three months, with colored map, beautiful 
pvares, appropriate music , etc., etc, 
00 copies, one year (four quarters)..... sbceosccbeuseesen $25.00 
Single copy, one year (four quarters).. one 5 





» 

- 
100 copies, three months (one quarter) owe 6.25 
Under 10 copies, three months, each.............. oeheuhe OF 





THE QUESTION LEAF. A separate leaf for each 
Sunday. Printed on writing paper, and requiring 
written answers to questions on the lesson. 

100 copies or one month....... ‘ 

100 y . 9.60. 


year... ; 
Leas than 100 copies at same rate rs not taken 


for leas than one calendar month, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., will send the American Sunday School 
Anes, post free, ten year, to any address {n Great 

Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The paper will be 
sold by all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 
as will also the Scholars’ Quarterly, price fourpence. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1978. 
BAKER’S 


2_ CHOCOLATES 


Premium Chocolate, the best 
























Cocoa, 
the excess of oil has been 
removed. easily digested and ry wed 
adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanill: 
Chocolate, asa Seaman, dyna 
fectionery is a delicious article ; high!7 
recommended by tourists.— Baker's 
Broma, invaluable as a dict r chil- 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 
most excellent article for families. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO, 
Dorchestcr, Mase, 


Good News 
LADIES! 








AMERICAN 


GREAT 


RY 
> 
A 
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REMINGTON STANDARD TYPE WRITER. 


A machine to take the place of the pen. 
Writing faster and better than the most expert 
penman. Used and ‘endorsed by leading profes- 


sional and business men the world over. 
Greatly improved. Thousands in daily 

use. 
Send for New Circular and Price List. 
Correspondence solicited. 

WYCKOFF, SEAMANS and BENEDICT, 


Sole Agents, 


715 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





Dress Cloths, 
English Stockinettes, 
Jersey Cloths, 
Ulster Cloths, 

Camel Hair Cloths, 
English Velveteens, 
Spring Sacqueings, 
Steamer Suitings, 
White Suitings. 





Prices Reasonable. 


Snodgrass, M 
CLOTHS, 


NINTH AND MARKET STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Geaticnen' s Suitings, 
English Serges, 

Gray Diagonals, 
French Suitings, 
Scotch Tweeds, 

New Trouserings, 
Spring Overcoatings, 
Corkscrew Coatings, 
Basket Suitings. 


urray, & Co.., 





Boys’ Cassimeres, 
Boys’ Suitings, 
Linen Suitings, 
Seotch Cheviots, 
Harris Cassimeres, 
Creole Suitings, 
Corduroys, 

Blue Flannels, 
Cricket Flannels. 








Very careful attention given to “ mail orders ” and requests for samples. 


Assortments Unexceliled. 





EVERY LADY 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 


Strawbridge & Clothiers 


FASHION QUARTERLY. 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS: 


Nearly one thousand engravings, illustrating the 
new things in every department of fashion. 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS : 


Four pages of new music, in most cases original, 
either vocal or instrumental. 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS : 


The prices of all kinds of Dry Goods, together with 
Saas and engravings to show what they look 
ke 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS : 


Valuable original articles, mostly illustrated, on 
subjects that treat of the adornment of the person, the 
beautifying of home, and the newest things in art 
needlework. 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS: 

Instructions how the distant consumer can shop af 
eo and as economically as residents of the 
PRICE, 50 CENTS PER YEAR. 

SPECIMEN COPIES, 15 CENTS. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


tighth | and Market Streets, Phila. 


Retail Carpet Buyers 


Will do well for themselves by calling now to secure 
ood selections from the bargains we are offering. 



















ont up On iM os for our CELEBRATED Sand 
secure a beautiful MOSS-ROSE: po 
G@OLD-BAND TEA-SET 
portation, One atinees beautiful China tea-sets given 
away to the party sending a club for $25. ‘Rhis is the 
greatest inducementever offered. Send in your corde rs 
and onjey acup of GOOD TEA or COFFEE, and at the 
same time procurea HANDSOME C HINA TEA-SET. 
Nohumbug. Good Teas 30c., 35c., and 40c. perlb. Ex 
cellent Teas 50c. and 60c. yand Vv ery best from: 65c. to 0c. 
When ordering, be sure and mention what kind of Teas 
you want— whether Oolong, Mixed, Japan, Ee 
Young Hyson, Gunpowder, or English Br eak fast. 
are the oldestand largest ‘Tea Company in the = AY 
™\ re penton of ©. sass ae eum res no comment, 


od Le 
GRRAT AS AME RICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Pp. 0. Box 239, Sl and 33 Vv esey St., N. rc 


TDURKEE’S [acne 


NO TROUBLE. 
58-55-65 6-56-6:56.5-6-6.5:5: ALWAYS 


m= 














A Goop 
SALAD 
ASSURED. 


RICH, 
WHOLESOME, 
NUTRITIOUS. 


pular mavonaise 
TOMATOES, 


DRESSING | 


The most “elicious and the most 


for all 
CABRI 


nde of (BALA 
E, COLD » 
. DI IRKER & CO. New York 


STREET LAMPS. | 


Our New Self-extingu es gives 20 per cent. more 
light than any Gasoline, Naphtha or Chimneyless 
Burner yet made, and at ‘one-sixth the cost of Gas. 
Send for illustrated circular. 

A MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Boston, Massachusetts, 


(#4 pieces), our own im- | 


MEATS: BISH, Bite. ever | 


he large business we are doing is evidence that they 
are apprec iated. No such qualities are sold elsewhere 
within 25 per cent. of these 5 eC ial prices: 
100 Pes. of our VELVETS at $1.30 per yd. 
150 Pes. of our BODY BRUSSELS at $1.25 
| per yd. 
250 Pes. of our TAPESTRY BRUSSELS at 
85e. per yd. 
150 Pes. of our EXTRA SUPER ALL- 
WOOL INGRAIN at 75c. per yd, 
All the usual grades of Carpe tings can be found n 
our stock ; 7 alsc 
PLAI MAND FANCY CANTON MATTINGS, 
All cone and at various pric es. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
809, Bil and 813 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


| SAWYER’S CRYSTAL BLUE 


MANUFACTORY ESTABLISHED 1858. 
Red Top Box. 





Uaed by nearly every family in New 


LDREDGE * 


t W N 


MACHINE 

















SEWING MACH NE 


MACH 


ADDRESS 
WHITE Scwmne MACHINE 

















PRrestonKeankGe. 
Bankers. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

Accounts of Bankers, Merchants and others 

received. 

Buy and sell Foreign Exchange, both bankers 

and documentary on principal European cities. 
Travelers’ & Merchants’ Loser rs of Credit issued. 

Bonds, including Government, State and Munici- 

pal, bought and sold. 

A. inthe various issues of Land Warrants and 
rip 


Ant 


United 
States 
Mutual 
ACCIDENT 
Association, 
320 Broadway, 
N.Y. 





$5,000 Accident Insurance. $25 Weekly 


Indemnity. Members Fee, . Annua 
cost about Insurance, with 
eekl ndemnity, at Gorresncnding 

ates. “Wr Be or call for Circular and Appli- 


cation Blank 
European Permits without extra charge. 
CHAS, B. PEET, 71 
(Of Rogers, Peet & 
JAS. R. TCHER, § Soc’y. 


320 & 322 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. eg 


BIG PAY to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. 
Samples free. TAYLOR BROS. & CO., Cleveland, O., 


, GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest 
selling Pictorial Booksand Bibles. Prices reduced 
33percent. NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Phila., Pa. 


Salary and ex enses, 

Salesmen Wanted. to se ny aunuesy shock. 

CHAS. W, STUART, Newark, Wayne Co., New York, 
AGENTS WANTED for our new Religious book, 

the greatest success of the 

year. Send for illustrated circular if you want to make 
money. FORSHEE & McMAKIN, innati, Ohio. 


AGENTS Wanted ~~ Books & Bibles 


tote ete, selling fast; Inceded everywhere; 


; Liberal terms. 
mewetnan & Fourth Philadelphia, Pa, 


j Send for E.B. TREAT’S 


of the Etscant New 

ee ee He- 
roes artyrs. 

J. T. He odes, Fine 

















ry Steel & Copper Plates. 
We want State,County 
and Local Agents. 





30,000 SOLD! 


~ TREASURY 





More Agents Wanted 
OF SONG 300 Best loved gems of song 
—operatic comic, sentimen d sacred—in gran 


d cost in Seo ‘ form in etenee near! 
elegantly und, only “DO. 
by such eminent —. as Patti, 
m, Whitney, Gilmore and others. 
ular. vSelts very “fast. Ei 


y 
and & it.” For 
__ dress HUBBARD BROS TSS Chestnut st. t. Phila, 
AGENTS WANTED Pais = THE 


HISTORY ::: U.S. 


BY ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS, 


It contains over 300 fine portraits and engravings of 
battles and other historical scenes, and is Lue Mosi com- 
— and valuable history ever published. i is sold 

y subscription only, and “Agents are wanted in every 
county. 
Address, 

NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE WANT 1000 mn BOOK AGENTS 
For Gen. DODGE'S & Gen. SHERMAN’S —" mM ONG 
THIRTY-THREE YEARS 


OUR WILD INDIANS, 


Introduction by Gen. Sherman, Superb Ilustrations. 
great None = subscribed for by ''res't Arthur, Gen. Gant 
and hundreds of eminent men, and is indorsed as the most 
Valuable, ir Thrilling book ev erwritten. It Sells like wildfire, 
and is the grandest chance — coin money ever offered to Agents. 
Send for Circulars. Extra , Specimen Plate, etc., all free. 

oA. DW ORTHING TON Le co., Hartford, Conn. 


WANTED S2!OBO0K AGENTS 


GENES AL AGEN! ‘Sto 
others to introduce 


34 meri ts 
tions are worth Fi bs Pu 
ving ful pardculara my i 


Send for circulars and extra terms to Agents, 

















EMBROIDERY SILK, 





England, and by all first-class laundries, 
because it never spots the clothes. 
The brilliant azurine tint unequalled. 
im tt gives a clear tint to Laces, Linens, 
Cottons, and eee bright, clear tint to 
old or yellowed cloth 
Calt for SA WY “ERS Red Top Box. 
TAKE NO OTHER. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
Be STON, MASS. a 


Tue FaMILy WASH RLvE. 
Por Sale by Grocers. 


INDIGO BLUE | 2; % Stee Pep. 
PAPER ‘| For festivals, etc. Cheaper than wash- 
me Send 10 cents for samples by 
“NAPKINS. &GAY, 184 Devonshire St., 


Whelesale and retail. FARD 
56 CHROMO and adv wrtatne 








“BARLOW’S ~ 


ecards, 56styles for card 
aps taken); 72styles, 
e. Meare, Brockport, N. Y. 


Boston, 
collectors, Lic. , post ul 
We. ; 100 sty les, 30c. . 


40 Cents Ounce, worth $1. 


and assorted colors 
silk at legs than half price. 

Send 40 cents for a package—one ounce. 
|The BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
| 2 38 MarketSt. Phila. or 469 Broadway N. ¥.. 


CGILE. PATC nw ORK made easy. Blocks 0 
all sizes in_ 10 nt styles. Send 4 3c. 
for samples. ‘Gem ‘Sit Cc Qs, - Ne ‘w Haven, Conn. 











* for Artistic Needle-work, Kensington Em- 


South Kensington, Outline, 
ae Filling, Feather, etc. 
uF. 


sian, Tent, Star, Satin, 





nt by 
INGALLS, Lynn, Mass, 


| Fine | Decalcomanies, 25c.; 50 “Choice, 


hina, G ete., 50c., 75c., & S1. 

Catalogue — RETTBERG & CO., Cleveland, 0. 
SAMPLES ‘ ‘aainea Glass Substitute and late cop 
Agt’s Herald, 10c, Lum Smith, Philad's. 





We continue to sell the factory ends—odd lengths 
—of our celebrated embroidery 


stamps 


LADIES! A BOOK OF INSTRUCTION AND PATTER NS 
broidery, etc. Tells how to make 20 stite hes, including | 


mail for 12 3-cent | 


} 3 125 Mixed, rAOc- 3 Agent’s Outfit, | — 
aSe.i Complete Cunt y ee on | 


ete, HUBBARD BROS., 723 Chestnut St. 


The AUTOMATIC POCKET 
Adjusts itself in the pocket ; no trou- 
ble; excludes dust ; holds the watch 
secure ; pr rotects th io case from dent- 
ing, scratching and wearin Every 
‘son having awatch shoul ‘have one 
The only reliable watch pocket. Sent 
for 30c.by the Autematic Pocket 
Co. 517 ket St.,Philadelphia, Pa, 
State size of oak Agents wan 


RECOVERED 


Or, Explorations in Bible Lands. 


Paasx 8. ys D.D., late U. 8. Consul to Palestine, With 
fina mance i, the y places in sacred and 











URIED 
CITIES 








} ast, and recovery of man: 
profane history long considered lost. Richly Illustrated with New eae 
original Encrovings Lacluding inftemation ae cannotbe obtai: 
other sou This ia the m and salable book Published. 
Bend for Iitustrated cireular, with 1 description. Acunrs 


SRABLET © C.. Subtinhens, 66 N. 4th St., Philade. 


a — 











GET A BENDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 


| | PERSONS having VIEWS they wish mounted, 
would do well rr consult 


DEWITT C. WILLIAMS, 914 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 
































May 12, alice 
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SUPTS. 


Send Your Names 
and Addresses fora 





FREE SAMPLE 


or tue COLORED DESICNS, 


The best international Lesson Illustra- 


tions Published. 





ENDORSED BY Rev. J. H. Vincent, B. F. Jacobs, E. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. J. A.Worden, Rev. H.L. Baugher,| ROV. LITHOCRAPH CO. 


Rev. D. H. McVicar, 


Rev. W. Randoiph, Rev. B. M. Paimer Rev. John Potts 


Hon. F. Fairbanks. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


















! 73. 75 Bis SOSAPE ha took bon taftmasey OOP 
$30 oon an Eight Stop, Sub- “ot and Octave-Coupler RGAN N..©9 

Pipe Organs $94. her Bargains fully escribed 

aes vel Organs Setalenue which tne sent free With full particulars. 

VISITORS ARE ALWAYS WELCOME. 

SE banepnereni upon DANIEL F. ae Washington.New Jersey 








CHURCH FURNITURE. 


This set, 6 pieces complete, $75. Photographs of our 
full line sent by mail, free, if applied for. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 
48 CANAL St., Boston, Mass., U. 5. A. 








z8 : 
=° Ff a, 52 
: > a A dl 
— WS 7 
fl if 
as $ 


“c. SMALL & Co. 
(Latz or mn %, Arrutn & Co.) Manuractungrs oF 


PARLOR, CHURCH & LODGE FURNITURE, 
71 & 73 PORTLAND STREET, BOSTON, MA@A. 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 
S. S. BANNERS. 


7 
R. GEISLER, 127 7 Clinton Place (W. 8th St.), N.Y. Y. 


AFVLISLIO _ 
SILK BANNERS 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Y Send toJ.&R. LA 
59 Carmine street, New York, 
FOR HAND BOOK. 


or DWELLING 


FINISHED in BRONZE AND POL- 
ISHED BRASS. COLORS TO 
MATCH FURNITURE, MADE 
TO EXTEND TO TABLE WHEN 
In use. Perfectly Safe. 
SEND FOR DESIGNS, FREE. 


A. J. WEIDENER 
36 S. Second St. Phila. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church,Chapel, Schoo}, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peals. 


MENEELY & C8., WEST TROY. ¥. Y. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bel )s of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
chools, Fire prea ruses, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. O. 
MARBLEIZED SLATE 




















































TTL Eee YX 
CHEAP AS WOOD. | 
Book of Designs free if you mention this paper. Write | 
atone. SLATE MANTEL WORKS. 
127 Church St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


KEYSTONE bane and SOAPSTONE Works. 


TIMI A Saree 





Establ’d 


Of the latest as most beautiful designs, and all other Sinte and 

Soapstone Work on hand or made to order. OB. §. 

4& BROU., Manufacturers. Office and saiesroom, 1210 Ridge 

Avenue, Factory, 1211 and 1213 Spring Garden Street, Phil’a 
___ Send for Iitustr ated ted Catalogue ar and Price ‘List. 


TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES! © 





Vehicle made. | 


with one per- 
. he Springs 
spugthen and shorten poording te the weight 
the mary. Eaually ws adapted to rough count 
roads ‘and ne trives of cities. Manufactured an< 
sold by all the leading Carriage Buildersand Dealers. 


HENRY TIMKEN, 
_Patentee, ST. LOUIS. ‘mo. 


Columbia Bicycles. 


Thousands in daily use by doctors, 
lawyers, ministers, editors, mer- 
chants, etc. Send 3c. stamp for ele- 
rantly illustrate 2d 36 page catalogue 
to 


THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
588 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


r ™ NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF SCRAP PICTURES, Visiting and 
Advertising Cards, Palettes and Print- 


ing Presses, including new - of Im- 
rted Cards, sent to any address for 6 cen 
LARK CARD CO.. Box 22, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





| es yy Asthingy 

sia, He +l MENTS Yronchitie ai Cosarre, Pe 
aC 7st D RECTLY rp eee rvon ed creo 
HAS eed Etec  apeqney™. “GURES, which are 
’ Bt, Rey. John J. Keane, Bishop of 



















Le 
SED: an Na AT er quivooal 


— Lutheran he eu —s 08 nha E been 4 
reatment seem ore like miracles than natural 
oes omy ~ me There is no Gente as to ne genuine- 
ent."—Boston Journal of Ci in 
Me TREATMENT. contains two months’ supply, 
OE Eene O m 4-3 and Kee wen. ing the history of this new 
: ‘ : 
of 1nost remarkab x eyaen, aiving for it. Address 


_ ADMINISTERED RY INHALATION. 1100 ana Or EAMES PALER Pa. 


THE U. S. MAIL BRINCS Us TO YOUR DOOR! 
for our PRIGED GAT Seed Growers Pode! . . aR RT 


An Ex RIN ow traveling : 
says that ae of the eres ror Tattle Powders an ben here oo we wonthians sony He sayi 
that Sheridan’s will :aake hens 


Condition Pow- 
ders are abso- 
lutely pure and 
immensely val- 
uable. oth. 
ing on earth 


here, or sent by mail for eight letter-stamps. I. S. JOHNSON & 


























HONEY BEES.— The New System of Bee- Keeping. | _ Led! 
Every one who has a Farm or Garden can keep Bees g ic] a ea) 
on my plan with good Profit. "Theve invented a. Hive | | @ if eran 
and New System of Bee Management, which com- | &% = pe & oP 
pletely —— the whole process of oe and | =, mus 4 
renders the business pleasant and profitable ave az are © 
received One Hundred Dollars Profit, from sale of Box | 5 ™ es D i --] 
Honey from One Hive of Beesin one year. IWustrated | §, fa <i- 3 a= 
Circular of Full Particulars Free. Address, aow 3° = 

Mus, LIZZIE BE, COTTON, West Gorham, Maine. | = == Sane 

7 ee — 3 

1838 fy 1883 P N As S 

7 omona Nursery. |*255 wee 
5,000 BIER ERs ure S== cape | 
> 50 = Orchard, and Ey fa 3 ce = S| 2 
50,000 mitts katie |S a 245 

oO mada or ions taken from sc i>] 
° =o . mee 

eet ae eegeieeree | — ‘CHESTNUTS # 
i a irna- 
on Trees, Vin Vines hy 2 Plants in variety. Catalogue free. i Ty EL ex} 
P. o., - lew Jersey. 

















We will send twelve 
beautiful ever-bloom- 
ing roses post-paid to 
ony addresson receipt 
f 4. Other New 
and Rare Plants pro- 
F egy INcheap. 


} 
Our new Catalogue mailed tree on application. | 
| 






Monthly W mW List for the trade. Adaress 


L. SMITH, Aurora, Ill 


SOULE HARPOON 


HAY vy EORK! 


HA in Y world! a 
bs | omnes Ly PENNOCK MANUFACT’G CO. 
uare, Chester Co., Pa. 


COOLEY CREAMERS. | 


Their Superiority demon- 
strated. 

Their Success without a 
Parallel. 

They are SELF-SKIMMING. 

Five Gold Medals and 
Seven Silver Medals for 
superiority. Usk Less Ick, 

MAKE BETTER BUTTER. 


FARSON’S S<tcnsively used 


dall European coun- 
i in Entire Katisfnc- 


oa Ash, with Porcelain W a- 
ter Coolers for nursery and 
dining-room use. sizes 
for various purposes. Prices 
ranging from $4.50 to 850. 
= Call and see them or send for 


y Catalogue. ~,S. FARSON, 
220 Dock St., Philad’a. 


reeves FREETER 
BEATS THE WORLD © 


Cc. G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 


(Send for Price List) 308 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
(2to 40 Qts.) SAVES TIME, | ICE, LABOR 







DavisSwing Churns—Eureka 
Butter Workers and Printers. 








A full line of butter factory 
| Re Send for circulars and testimonials, 
FARM MACHINE Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 














CLIPPER 


LAWN MOWERS HAND 
GUARANTEED MOWERS 


BEST & CHEAPEST 10 To 20 IN. 


LARGE ge HORSE 


25 TO 40 IN. 


CHADBORN & 
a COLDWELL~ 


MANUF’G CO. 
NEWGURGH, N.Y. 


DOLD HaNoue sao IROM 





Send for Cireu- ¥ 
lar & Price-List. 


ADVANTAGES] , 
DO NOT BURN THE HAND, 
DETACHABLE WALNUT HANDLE, 
DOUBLE POINTED, IRON BOTH WAYS, 
BEST IN USE AND CHEAP, 
THREE IRONS, ONE HANDLE AND A 
STAND TO A SET. 


FOR SALE BY THE 

















HARDWARE TRADE 


PATENT ‘COLD 
WATCH CASES 
Economy! Strength! Dura- 
bility! ELEGANT DESIGNS! 
GUARANTEED for 20 Yeara! 











T= excellences of the ESTEY ORGAN may not 

be told in an ordinary advertisement. Our 
Illustrated Catalogue, sent free, containing engrav- 
ings from photographs of elegant styles, with full 
description, is more satisfactory. 


J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


HOOK & HASTINCS, 
BOSTON, MASS., 

Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple, 

Boston: Plymouth Church, Brooklyn; Music all, 

Cincinnati; Church = the Holy Communion, Phila- 

delphia; and of near! y 1,100 


CRURCH ORGANS 


for every part of Lae country. We invite attention ad 
our new — of PARLOR ORGANS, at from $500 


ards 
MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others, 
are invited to apply to us direct Ed all information 
connected with our art. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU- 
LARS and specifications furnished = ec 
Second-band Organs for sale at low prices. 








This Instrument 
Containing 22 NOTES (6 
MORE than is contained 
in any other like instru- 
ment) is unequalled for 
durability, power and 
sweetness of tone. 

Larger sizes for House, 
Lodge, and Chapel, con- 
tain 32 notes. 


THE AUTOPHONE. 
For Grown People and Children. 
THE FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
AUTOMATIC MustcAL INSTRUMENT 
EVER OFFERED. 





Send for Circular and Catal of Music. 
THE AUTOPHONE CO., Irmaca, N. Y. 
Canvassers 





















IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR, & CO., 
1538 and 755 Broadway, N. Y. 





























NATE NDELIBLE INK, 






0 preparation ay 
ommon pen need 
lished § pb isin 
and very popalae for decorative work on aK ec’d 
Centennial Medal & Diploma. Sold everywhere. 





NOW READY. 
5 vhis number isuniform with Nos. 
1, N 3, Oe This number isu contains Decla- 
| mations and Readings combining Beuthnene, 
Oratory. Pathos, | umor, Fun. ice, 25 cents, 


ggs age RECITATIONS 


mailed free. Sold by Booksellers. Every boy who 
speaks pieces, every member of a Lyceum who 
wants Something New to recite, should get the 


whole set. One copy each of Nos. be 8 2, 3, 4, and 5 
= to any address on receipt of $1.00, 
ddress, J.8. OGILV oes & CO., Publishers, 
Rose Street, New York. 


BEST WHEAT 
wo GRAZING LANDS anc rovxo.on 
we Northern Pacific R.R. 


in MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA. 


_ BIG CROP AGAIN IN 1881 


Low PRICES ; LONG TIME: REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
For FULL INFORMATION, ADORESS 
HERMANN TROTT, Gen. LAND Aart. 
Sr. Pauc, MINN. 


F % on James River, Va., in a northern 
beyor nt.. Illustrated circular free. 
.F.M LANCHA, ( ar eAI Virginia, 


Merrow Teen Parer, 








In cating ‘goods, ¢ or in making inquiry concerning 

| anything advertised in this paper, you. will oer the 

publisher, as well as the adeatiog: ta that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sundin Bohoak 
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Bible Land Photographs. 


Fron the Catalogue of Bible Land Photographs (Stereoscopic Views), taken personally by the distinguished photographer, Edward L. Wilson, during the Winter and Spring of 1882, the 
following exceedingly interesting pictures have been selected. ‘fo look at them is almost as good as ‘making a trip to the East. Any Sunday-school superintendent or teacher, r= ean afford 
them, should have them. The price of the views, mailed, is $3.00 a dozen, or 35 cents each when less than half a dozen are ordered. In ordering, name the series, and the numbers of the 
pictures, as, for instance: Palestine 8, 16, 27, ete. A good plain stereoscope will be mailed for $1.00, or a superior one for $1.50. 


PALESTINE. 


- Hebron. The place where Abram dwelt; and 


| 








21, Bethany. The Tomb of Lazarus. 207. Damascus. A peep inside.—Gate of Peace. EGYPT 
23. Bethany. A group of women. 210, Damascus. Houses on the wall, showing how “ 
. Bethlehem, from the Church of the Nativity. Paul might have been let down in a basket. 


—_ 

















David's first capital. | 127, Bethlehem. The stairway descent to the reputed | 211. Damascus. The O ‘ity W: < e J 8. Alexandria. Ras-El-Tin Palace, and Lighthouse. 
5. Hebron, The entrance to the Cave of Machpe- | birth-place of Jesus, . ' icon oy wae oe ee Ae 16. Alexandria. Pompey’s Pillar. 
lah, the Sepulchre of Abraham, Isaac, and | 128. Field of the shepherds near Bethlehem. 213. Damascus. “ TheStreet which is called Straight.” | 19 Arab Farm Village, near Alexandria, 
acob. 131, The Dead Sea. 230. Damascus. An Arab family and home. 25, Egyptian Water Carrier. 
13. The Seeer Pool of Solomon, from which a great | 135. Jordan’s Stormy Banks. 231. Damascus, A Jewish family and home. 31. Cairo. View of the City. 
rtion of the water supply of Jerusalem was | 136. Jericho, ‘he reputed house of Zaccheus. 235. Damascus. House of Stambouli Pasha—Interior. | *- Moslems at Prayer. 
lerived. 138. Jericho. Fount of Elisha. 293. Jaffa. The Ancient Joppa. 50. Egyptian lady, unveiled. 
26. Jerusalem. Church of the ney, Sepulchre, or | 139. Jericho. The town and the Mount Quarantania, ; 294. Jaffa. The reputed house of Simon the Tanner. 77. A gw lady, veiled. 
reputed site of Jesus’ death and buriai. | the reputed place of Jesus’ temptation. 82. Eight Donkeys, and drivers. 
31. Jerusalem. Via Dolorosa, or street along which | 140. Bethel. Jacob’s dream. 87. Pyramid of Cheops—first glimpse. The Nile in 
Jesus igsaid to haye walked to Calvary. | 145. Shiloh. The place of the Tabernacle in the times ARABIA PETRAA. the foreground. 
32. Jerusalem, Arch of Ecce Homo, or arch over the | of the Judges. The ruined Sanctuary. 88. crzamie of Ch —close view. 
Via Dolorosa, upon which Pilate is said to have | 146. Shiloh. The Grave of Deborah. 4. Arab Be in the Mosque Court. 4. w from top of Pyramid of Cheops. The Pyra- 
shown Jesus to the multitude, when he said, | 147. Shechem, Jacob's Weil. 7. Group o ouin Children. mids. 
** Behold the man.” | 145. bhechem. Joseph's Tomb. 13, Ayun Musa—Wells of Moses. 108. Cheops, Cephren, and Mencheres. A group of 
33. The Pcol of Bethesda; the reputed place where | 119. Shechem. Mount Ebal, the Mount of Cursing. 15. A Desert Caravan. Nubians in the foreground. 
Jesus healed the man who lay waiting for the | 150. Shechem. Mount Gerizim, the Mount of Blessing; 16. Ain Hawarah— Marah. 112. ‘Travelers, on camels, resting at the Sphinx. 
movement of the waters. | the Samaritans’ sacred mountain. 18. The Great Well at Elim. 12# The Obelisk— Heliopolis. 
35. Jerusalem. The Coenaculum,—the Interior. The | 153. Shechem. Group of Samaritan women. 24. The Last Sight of the Red Sea and Egypt (before | 177. The Nile. A Boat Load of Water-Jars, 
reputed room, where the Last Supper was cele- | 14. Shechem, Samaritan Priest, with the Roll of the entering the Wilderness of‘ Sin"’). 202, Karnak—Avenue of Sphinxes, and Portal of the 
brated; over the reputed tomb of David. | Samaritan Pentateuch. 27. The Rock of Moses. ; _Temple. 
37. Jerusalem, Jews’ wailing place, where they | 155. Shechem. Group of Lepers. 41, The Amalekite Battle Field, from the Mount of 225. Thebes. Fallen Statue of Rameses. 
lamented the destruction of Jerusalem. 156. Samaria. The capital city of the Ten Tribes. Moses. 228. Thebes. The Colossi. 
48. The Dome of the Rock ; Exterior—over the high- | 161. Mount Gilboa, and the Well. The region of the 44 A Garden in Wady Feiran. A Arab gathering | 237. Medinet Abou—Temple of Rameses III. 
est point of Mount Moriah, the site of the Tem- ! last battle of Saul and Jonathan, and of their Manna. 242. Arab Water-Carrier Girls. 
= | death. 4. Climbing toward Mount Sinai, on Camels. 246, Scene of the “ Great find of mummies ”’—1881. 
49. The Dome of the Rock; Interior—showing the | 162. Dothan. The plain where Joseph's brothers kept 4. Date and Almond Trees,—Oasis at the foot of the | 258. Tomb of Rameses ITI. 
rock itself. | their sheep; and where they sold Joseph. Gorge, Mount Sinai. 260. Luxor., From the Theban plain,—Evening. 
61, The Tombs of the Kings. Showing the stone | 165. Zerin. The Ancient Jezreel; the Tower. The 46. The Mount Sinai Range,—showing a camel train | 273, Pylon. Temple of Edfou—Interior. 
which was rolled up to close the Sepulchre. i residence of Ahab and Jezebel. . in the valley. 283. Group of Nubian Children. 
68, Jerusalem, Golden Gate.— Exterior. 166. The Plain of Jezreel or Esdraelon,asseen from 58. Group of Monks, at Convent of St. Katherine— | 293. Phila. Pharaoh’s Bed. ‘ 
76. Jerusalem. Mount of Olives, from near St. Ste- the Tower. Mount Sinai. 328. First Cataract of the Nile—Instantaneous View. 
phen's Gate; showing Gethsemane. 167, Shunem, where the Philistines encamped against 70. “‘ Mayan Moosa,’ the Fountain of Moses. Odd. Little Bread Maker. 
79. Jerusalem, Church of Ascension, Mount of Saul; and Litthe Hermon, where the Midianites 71. Convent of St. Fatherine, seen from the Gorge of | 350. The Nile at Kirscheh. 
Olives. encamped before they were defeated by Gideon. Mount Sinai. 357. Caravan Village—Korosko, 
80, The Muezzin’s call to Prayer. Minaret of the | 170. Nain, where the widow's son was raised to life by 75. The Second Gateway, Ascent of Mount Sinai. 359. Korosko and the Nile. From Mount Korosko. 
ue at the summit of the Mount of Olives. Jesus; and Mount Tabor, a traditional site of 76. The Good Well, Ascent of Mount Sinai. 361. A “ Mecca” Palanquin. 
82. Jerusalem. View of the southern part, from the the Transfiguration. 91. The Bedouin Shepherd-boy (Moses) Musa. 383. Aboo Simbel Temples. From the Nile. 
Mount of Olives. 171. Nazareth, from the Church of the Annunciation. | 98. “The Hill of Aaron,” or “The Hill of the Golden Abeo Simbel—Great Temple. Near View, Group 
83, Jerusalem. View of the central part, from the | 176. Nazareth. The Fountain of the Virgin, where Calf.” of travelers resting. 
Mount of Olives. Mary and Jesus must have gone for water, 115. Our Dragoman and Our Sheykh with Camel. . Aboo Simbel—Great Temple. Interior. 
4. Jerusalem. View of the northern part, from the | 182. Tiberias, and the Sea of Galilee. 120. Bedouin Council at Akabah. 4. Second Nile Cataract. 
Mount of Olives, 154. Magdala, and the Sea of Galilee. 122, Sheykh Mousa. The Sinai Bedouin Judge. 23. Boulak Museum. Cairo. 
4. Jerusalem. The su ppoved Potter's Field. 188, Bethsalda, and the Sea of Galilee, 135. Rock and “ Well of Moses.” 25. Meneptah. The Pharaoh of the Exodus. Finely 
™, Jerusalem. Pool ‘of floam. 189, Chorazin. | 145. The Petra Bedouin Guard. sculptured head at Boulak Museum. 
109. Garden of Gethsemane. 1. Ceesarea Philippi, and Castle of Banias. 150. Petra. First glimpse of the Kusneh, through the . Stone and Wood Mummy Cases. Boulak Museum. 
114. View ef the Mount of Olives from Mount Calvary. | 201. View of Mount Hermon from the Damascus Road. Gorge. 430. Osiris, Mathor and Isis. Boulak Museum. 
117, Bethany, from the hill above. 208. Druze shepherd with a lamb, 158. Petra. Principal View. 37. Sheykh-F]-Belled. Celebrated wooden gtatue. 
12%, Bethany. The ruin shown as the house of Martha | 205. Olive Orchard, near Damascus. } 185. The Grave of Miriam at Ain-F1] Weibeh. S3oulak Museum, 
206. Reputed scene of Paul’s conversion. 187. An Oasis in the Arabian Desert. 450. A Royal Mummy Head—Queen. Found 1881. 





and y. 
That these stereoscopic views mgy be brought to the attention of Sunday-school ae and teachers, and all others, agents are wanted in 
every city and town. A,liberal cash discount will be allowed them, and their work will be both useful and agreeable. Circulars, giving terms to 
® agents, will, upon application, be sent to those who wish tg act. An entirely fresh field is open. Nothing of the kind has ever been offered by 

agents before. 


AN AGENT'S OUTFITT.—To any one desiring to act as agent we will send half a dozen choice views and a stereoscope upon receipt of $1.50. This will enable a canvasser to show 
the pictures to good advantage. It will, of course, be understood that this outfit is offered at this price only to those who, when ordering, intend to become agents. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, General Agent, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Resiemy of Muse Phte | A CHANCE TO OBTAIN A RELIABLE USE A BINDER. 
‘Qnann oP RINGERS ENCYCLOPEDIA CHEAP. |. e2we'ctessc 


iis and have them at hand for reference, should 
x 
ve 















The Library of Universal Knowledge. use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 


1883. It contains every word of Chambers’ Encyclopedia, with half as many titles added on aid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 


; REDS att andsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 
American subjects, all under our alphabetical arrangement. binders have been made expressly for The 


17 and | Pric wilt eo set of 15 volumes, cloth, - - - $25.00 | Sunday School Times, and ae a se bam 
entire set i. "A wi és " OO | manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
We send the for $15. the binder week by week, thus keeping the file 
complete. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





band after May 15th. This is, indeed, a whole library in itself, and if you care anything for books, you cannot 


afford to let this opportunity pass, 

The library contains more matter, is brought up to a later date, than any other encyclope- 
dia, is easy to handle and hold, being of a convenient size (93x6? inches), the type is large and | ——______ om 
clear, and the paper and binding handsome and durable. A rr Rcaemiaea slice 

The work embraces over 40,000 titles, is a verbatim reprint of Chambers’ (with American ADVERTISING RATES 


= 


oii Wanamaker's 


Weaning in Drv Goods, 7 F additions), the great merit of which is universally acknowledged. . } rs of the PENNSYLVANL 
earing Appardl an S The Library of Universal Knowledge is especially adapted for the wants of American iw ne oh at te Aone ales 1TI = ie 
Be gee b iretahs,aecerd families. It is a companion that answers every question and asks none. Each volume contains RELIG ‘ RESS AS: LATION. 

» Oxpress G ‘ nearly a thousand pages, which shows that the information contained therein is presented with . Toad 
agg age sufficient fullness, at the same time succinctly and with accuracy. pe spneeeeire Wp otras tins heaben Se the Eh lbr 


logue, with d 1 i th delphia Religious Weeklies, A Dee aorined wie to pres 

Ww etails, mailed on appli on. be sent to the advertiser two scales of rates, and give him 

y JOHN WANAMAKER, PitLaDeLPutza, Forwarded by E. xpress on R eceipt of $ 1 5 .00 ‘ the option of using the one which offers tha desired 
- ” § y. 7 

'e have the largest retail stock in the United States. Discounts give the greater advantage for small adver- 


————— covering a long Suse, aie ae 

: t sp t the lowest possible 
The Album Writer's Friend. E IS 5 | tates by availing themelvesofne moun Dicounts 
peg aye Me hy igh ee he Rad 80? Ch t S Phil d | hi ADVERTISING RATES (PER AGATE LINE). 
Aboaue ee ee Past ig yd on iy "Fecene estn u 4 | a e p la. The Sunday School Times .. 60e. 


taken same as cash. Address, The Presbyterian. .......... 
Py 5. OGILVIE & CO., 31 Rose St., New York. | The Lutheran Observer 


99 The National Baptist.............:..c.cssesss0e--- .. 10¢, 
j “ A MODEL SUPERINTENDEN | The Christian Standard and Home Journal.. 1c. 
| , The Episcopal Register.........0.......cccc000 sees -- We. 


































} The Episcopal Recorder.. we 8. 

‘ | A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by The Christian Tiwiriicior - fe 

| +f i i i i i e Christian Statesman. ee, 

% Our ‘ Spring ° Style | H. Cray TRUMBU LL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, bound in cloth, with Fed ober meena reg i 
fine steel portrait, $1.00. The Bible Banner................ 6c. 


















} 
. | ae 
a and . price ° book se A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than Special Notices set solid, double the price of dis- 
3 ‘ : ‘ . > A ay. 
| “A Model Superintendent.” It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did P 7 Notices set in leaded Brevier, per 
# Tells: how: lo-order 3 | it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. | COUnted line, three times the price of display. 
= ‘ | From The New York Tribune. | From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. TIME DISCOUNTS. 
Do loth “ T Ste, ‘“ His methods of working, which were original and | ‘‘ We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantly | On Orders for 2 insertions........... 5 per cent. Discount. 
I Ir §-or “Ss effective, are minutely described by Mr. mbull, | and pA ey ad introduces a novice to the methods sen 4 - és . 10 m - 
| affording a valuable guide to the teacher, as well as | of work that have been introduced by that sanctified = 8 * cea on . 
~ . | an example of rare good sense and devoted energy | common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 7 13 3 ‘4 
3 TDI In¢ . S 3 applied to the cause of religious instruction.” | endowed.” 5 7 “ se . 
e % anaee ead. on (ad | “ 2 “ “ “ 
we The ti < eieies hes nies From The Evening Transcript, Boston. “ 8 “ “ “ 
| “ A most valuable book. It is replete in just such “ The volume might with great propriety be made a * 33 ” “ - 
* postal . request 3 suggestions as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is | nand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- a 39 = ervnnnpoen A we me - 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— | tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 2 52 OY ananeneae 50 ” e 
e e : @ most Vv aiuable acquisition in teaching the young. | in life, or any community, who could not find precepts When two or more papers are used, under the Time 
& wil . . I ss se & From The New York Obdserver. for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in | Discounts, the advertiser is entitled to a discount of 
’ “ . . . 1 , the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec- | 9 er cent. for each paper after the first—for in 
" ‘ . : Tle was indeed a model superintendent, and this | te labc 1 fth t faithful and eff me Pp fi pap ft 
book telis how ne became mont ———_+ =e methods | “ve toiler in an excellent and worthy cause. cnanns, If am erdes Sactaden = eenee agvertine: 
and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises - tities : ; »& GISCO re * > 
Wapamaker Which he used. Edited so ably and intelligently and | 770” The Har(ford Courant. _ | total cost ‘price, in accordance with above schedule. 
aU possessing in itself such valuable characteristics, the “ The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- | This does not apply to the amount discounts, 
oy volume Will be widely useful.” Pe Pag ag ns hey a Den } al ieeing to 
Satta aka ; , , oO atten narrative from beg 
and ® Brown. From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). end..... The story is one that will be cf great service, AMOUNT DISCOUNTS. 


“ We know notwhere there isa volume better worth | and itis likely from its manner andsubstance tosecure On Ordersamounting oo0 . = per cent. Discount. 














LL. Pit reading by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. | the wide perusal it deserves. yo - c 
OAK HA WLADELPHIA. .. A didactic statement of what a superintendent | ».,.. me ‘onalist, Bost | se a 200........ 20 en 
ought to be is well, but the exhibition of thetruesuper- | 770” The Congregationalist, — “ p 900....... 2 
intendent in his life is better... . Others than saperin- “The book ought to be in every Sabbath-school > 400........ 30 ; 
tendents will be helped ’ e nd library, while, ifsome meanscould bedevised by which | : . 500........ 35 vs 
it to all of our readers as one h owning and study- deacons and other prominent laymen in genre) could : : TDO....... 40 4 
ing.” : inwardly digest it, the effect could not fail of being es- er 1,000... 45 pa 
—~ | From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, 0. (United Brethren).  P&clally happy and favorable to all good. | a“ “ te re 
ANNIVERSARY GEMS : Itis notaspeculative nonwhataSunday- From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. r 4 
i, now y, containing words and music, adapted | School superintendent ought be, bat the story of “Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in < . 
Dkunirorentiss Children's Day Celebrations Bun- what an earnest, devoted su endent actually was. many relations, but he is especially presented in his AGirese ali commnntontions te 







901 Concerts, and Children’s Meetings, Price, | It is written in a compact but #fmrmstyle,andisrich in post as superintendent. This view makes his biogra- PENNA. RELIGIOUS PRESS 
per hundred, postpaid, Sold by all booksellers, | every page with valuable jon to superinten- | phy of value toall aspiring Sunday-school workers, and ‘Ct ' 
mailed to any Sunday-school worker on poreigt dents and teachers,” 3 indeed to all Christian men.” ASSOCIATION , 


Bras fh howe Sires New vork, Mailed on receipt of $1.00, Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Philadelphia, Pa. 802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 











The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trusiworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
pub refund 10 pao) ber by OD ’ it: ose Lbereb 


